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INTRODUCTION 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  an  introduction  to  this  first  number  of  ‘Welsh  Birds’. 
I  feel  sure  this  venture  will  be  a  significant  landmark  in  the  annals  of  Welsh  ornithology, 
fulfilling  an  urgent  need  for  a  publication  which  is  devoted  to  the  spread  of  information 
about  all  the  important,  worthwhile  (and  enjoyable!)  bird  studies  which  are  increasingly 
carried  out  throughout  the  country. 

With  the  demise  of  ‘Nature  in  Wales’  some  years  ago  there  has  been  no  vehicle  for  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  such  work.  The  gap  was  partially  filled,  with  great  success,  by 
the  Society’s  publication  of  a  Welsh  Bird  Report,  initially  covering  a  ten  year  period  to 
catch  up  on  a  massive  backlog  and  subsequently  on  an  annual  basis.  As  well  as  a  systematic 
species  list  and  ringing  results  the  Report  has  included  a  small  number  of  short  papers. 

In  the  happy  position  that  the  Editor  has  received  more  papers  than  he  can  include  in 
the  annual  Report  the  Society’s  Council  has  been  glad  to  agree  with  his  suggestion  that  we 
should  launch  a  twice  yearly  ‘Welsh  Birds’  in  which  the  December  number  will  incorporate 
the  annual  bird  report  and  the  June  number  will  be  devoted  to  papers  and  articles  concerning 
birds  in  Wales. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Mike  Shrubb  for  undertaking  this  additional  work  as  well  as  the 
Herculean  task  of  bringing  together  records  for  the  systematic  list,  and  to  the  generous 
sponsors  of  this  first  issue.  Chevron  Oil  and  Subbuteo  Books. 

To  end  on  a  plea  to  all  members:  one  area  of  concern  for  the  Council  of  WOS  is  the 
relatively  low  membership  base,  fluctuating  between  200  and  300  and  currently  just  over 
200.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  sponsorship  we  have  received  but  to  ensure  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  Society’s  work  and  not  least  to  guarantee  the  success  of  ‘Welsh  Birds’  we 
need  the  security  of  a  much  more  substantial  membership  base.  Do  please  continue  to  renew 
your  membership  of  the  Society  and  persuade  friends  to  join  as  well.  Your  Society  needs 
you!  Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Graham  Williams  (Chairman) 
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THE  USE  OF  A  FORMER  OPENCAST  COAL  MINE  SITE  BY  BREEDING 

LAPWING  Vanellus  vanellus 

ANDREW  DIXON,  26  Coed  Ccie,  Rassau,  Ebbxv  Vale,  Gwent,  NP3  5TP 

SUMMARY 

In  1993,  data  on  the  breeding  density,  hatching  success  and  habitat  use  of 
breeding  Lapwing  were  collected  from  an  upland,  former  opencast  site  in 
South  Wales.  Breeding  density  was  high  at  about  1.6  pairs/ha  on  the  32 
ha  site,  indicating  the  importance  of  the  site  both  at  a  local  level  and  in 
the  Principality  as  a  whole.  Hatching  success  was  high  (55%  of  nests)  in 
comparison  to  that  recorded  for  upland  sites  in  general.  Lapwings 
preferred  to  nest  on  bare/mossy  ground  rather  than  on  tall,  rough 
grassland  and  rush  dominated  areas.  The  habitat  requirements  of  the 
species  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  land  use  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
site. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  single  season's  field  study  of  a  population  of 
Lapwing  breeding  at  a  former  opencast  site  in  an  upland  area  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 
Data  was  collected  as  part  of  a  pilot  study  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  a  longer 
term  behavioural  project  on  the  species  at  the  site. 

The  Lapwing  is  a  distinctive  and  familiar  wading  bird  which  has  been  declining  in 
numbers  as  a  breeding  bird  in  Britain  since  the  mid  1980s  (Marchant  et  al.,  1990).  In  Wales 
this  decline  has  been  dramatic,  with  numbers  in  1987  down  by  30%  on  those  recorded 
between  1956-65  (Shrubb  &  Lack,  1991).  The  decline  nationally  has  been  mainly  attributed 
to  changes  in  agricultural  practices,  particularly  a  switch  from  spring-sown  to  autumn-sown 
crops,  and  a  more  intensive  grassland  management  regime  (Shrubb,  1990).  In  Wales,  the 
lack  of  any  significant  amount  of  tillage  has  meant  that  the  only  nesting  option  for  Lapwings 
has  been  grassland,  where  studies  have  indicated  that  the  nesting  success  is  low,  possibly 
due  to  high  sheep  grazing  stocks  (Galbraith.  1988;  Shrubb.  1990). 

In  the  region  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  years  of  heavy  industry  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  local  landscape,  and  none  more  so  than  in  the  vast  areas  affected  by  the  dumping  of 
colliery  spoil  and  open  cast  mine  workings.  In  lowland  areas  of  Britain  with  rich  soils,  such 
sites  can  be  effectively  reclaimed  and  the  old  industrial  scars  hidden,  but  in  upland  sites  with 
poorer  soils,  effective  reclamation  has  proved  to  be  difficult.  The  most  widely  adopted 
solution  in  the  uplands  of  South  Wales  has  been  to  regrade  the  area,  sow  the  ground  with 
grass  seed  and  allow  sheep  to  graze  freely.  Such  sites,  with  their  perfectly  engineered 
topography,  have  little  aesthetic  or  conservation  appeal  and  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
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‘green  deserts’  by  both  naturalists  and  the  public. 

Previously,  the  emphasis  of  restoration  work  was  placed  on  the  engineering  problems 
associated  with  the  reclamation  of  open  cast  sites.  Nowadays,  a  more  environmentally 
sensitive  policy  is  in  place,  as  exemplified  by  restoration  schemes  in  recent  years  involving 
local  wildlife  trusts  (Parc  Slip,  Glamorgan)  and  local  authorities  (Bryn  Bach  park,  Gwent). 
In  upland  areas  there  are  limitations  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  restore  open-cast  sites,  and 
the  best  solution  at  present  seems  to  be  to  work  within  the  constraints  found  at  individual 
sites,  e.g.,  to  create  wetland  sites  in  areas  susceptible  to  waterlogging,  and  create  scrubland 
where  tree-root  growth  is  limited  by  soil  compaction  (Andrews  et  aL,  1992).  Yet,  despite 
this  recent  trend  towards  a  more  environmentally  sensitive  policy  in  site  restoration  there 
have  been  relatively  few  studies  to  investigate  the  ecology  of  species  colonising  such  areas 
(but  see  Tyler  and  Geach,  1988;  Watola  and  Tyler,  1990).  Such  studies  are  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  current  restoration  procedures  and  to  enable  future  reclamation  work 
at  opencast  sites  to  be  carried  out  so  as  to  realise  the  full  environmental  potential  of  the  site. 

The  study  site  comprised  a  former  opencast  coal  mine  at  Waun-y-pound  near  Ebbw 
Vale,  Gwent.  It  was  worked  for  coal  during  the  1960s  and  restoration  work  was  completed 
c.1973  (R.  Pryce,  pers  comm).  The  area  is  an  upland  site  (380  m  asl),  covering  32  ha.  and  is 
situated  close  to  large  residential  and  industrial  sites.  A  busy  access  road  to  the  A470  Heads 
of  the  Valleys  road  bisects  the  site. 

The  topography  of  the  area  rises  some  20  m  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and 
in  line  with  the  engineering-based  reclamation  policy  of  the  time,  the  site  was  not  restored  to 
match  the  contours  of  the  original  landscape.  Instead,  the  topographical  rise  in  the  land  was 
accounted  for  by  creating  several  level  fields,  rising  in  a  series  of  steps.  The  regraded,  and 
compacted  spoil,  was  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  top  soil  and  seeded  with  rye  grass  and 
clover.  The  fields  to  the  east  of  the  road  have  been  used  as  grazing  land  for  sheep  and  more 
recently,  exclusively  by  horses  (the  number  varied  between  12  and  16  in  1993);  the  fields  to 
the  west  of  the  road  have  not  been  grazed. 

The  heavy  machinery  used  in  the  regrading  of  the  landscape  effectively  compacted  the 
shales  exposed  after  mineral  extraction.  This  created  an  impermeable  pan  resulting  in  an 
overloading  of  the  drainage  channels  created  and  erosion  of  the  top  soil.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  contrasting  grazing  regimes  exhibited  among  fields,  there  are  also  differences  in 
drainage  and  erosion.  This  combination  of  varying  grazing  and  hydrological  patterns  has 
resulted  in  distinctive  vegetation  communities  in  different  fields.  Thus,  unlike  many  other 
opencast  sites  restored  during  the  early  1970s,  the  area  is  not  an  homogenous  ‘green  desert’. 

Lapwings  first  started  to  breed  at  the  site  in  the  late  1970s  (from  personal  memory), 
possibly  because  of  an  increase  in  the  breeding  population  at  the  adjacent  upland  pastures. 
Throughout  the  1980s  the  population  grew,  though  there  have  been  no  detailed  studies  of 
the  numbers  present.  In  April  1988  I  found  11  clutches  in  one  hour,  and  estimated  the 
population  to  be  around  25  pairs;  this  was  probably  an  underestimate. 

METHODS 

The  study  was  carried  out  from  February  to  July  in  1993.  The  plant  community  of  the 
study  site  was  quantified  by  placing  the  vegetation  communities  into  4  distinct  categories. 
Areas  were  assigned  to  each  category  by  visually  assessing  the  amount  of  ground  covered 
by  the  following  vegetation  communities:  rushes;  rough  grass;  grazed  grass  and  bare/mossy 
soil.  Thus,  for  example,  areas  in  which  the  ground  was  covered  predominantly  by  rushes 
were  assigned  to  the  rush  category  type.  The  relative  areas  of  each  of  these  dominant 
vegetation  communities  was  then  calculated  after  plotting  each  of  the  category  types  onto  a 
scale  map. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  birds  after  their  arrival  at  the  breeding  area  and  nests 
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were  found  by  noting  the  position  of  defended  territories  and  thoroughly  searching  the  area. 
In  this  way  many  nests  were  found  before  incubation  had  begun.  Once  found,  the  eggs  were 
marked  to  identify  the  nest,  and  the  nest  site  plotted  onto  a  scale  map  of  the  area.  This 
enabled  nests  to  be  revisited  and  correctly  identified  without  the  need  to  use  prominent 
markers  on  the  ground.  Nests  were  revisited  approximately  weekly,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and 
their  status  recorded.  Nesting  attempts  were  classified  as  failures  if  they  were  found  empty 
or  destroyed  before  the  full  incubation  term  (27  days)  had  been  completed.  In  some  cases  it 
was  possible  to  identify  the  cause  of  failure  through  the  presence  of  egg  shell  remains. 
Nesting  attempts  were  classified  as  successful  if  either  the  chicks  were  seen  in  the  nest  soon 
after  hatching  or  the  nest  scrape  contained  small  shell  fragments  after  the  full  incubation 
period  had  elapsed. 

The  habitat  characteristics  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest  area  were  categorised 
by  recording  the  dominant  vegetation  community  found  within  a  5m  radius  of  the  nest.  This 
assessment  was  made  by  eye  and  the  dominant  vegetation  type  was  regarded  as  that  which 
covered  the  most  ground  around  the  nest. 

In  addition  to  the  study  on  Lapwings,  the  habitat  preferences  of  two  other  species  of 
waders,  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  and  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago ,  were  recorded. 

RESULTS 

Habitat  characteristics 

Overall,  the  study  area  is  best  described  as  a  marshy  grassland.  There  were  many  small 
shallow  pools  of  standing  water  in  most  of  the  fields,  because  the  pan  of  compacted  shale 
allowed  very  little  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil.  There  were  4  distinct  vegetation 
communities  which  were  categorised  as  follows: 

(1)  Rushes:  Mainly  in  the  wetter  areas;  the  dominant  plant  species  being  Juncus  spp., 
forming  either  extensive  beds  or  discrete  patches  amongst  both  grazed  and  rough  grasses. 

(2)  Rough  grass:  Present  in  the  ungrazed  areas,  the  dominant  plants  being  grasses,  the  most 
abundant  of  which  were  identified  as  Purple  Moor  Grass  Molinia  caerulea,  Tufted  Hair 
Grass  Deschampsia  sp.,  Mat  Grass  Nardus  stricta.  Meadow  Grass,  Poa  annua ,  Common 
Bent,  Agrostis  capillaris  and  Red  Fescue,  Festuca  rubra. 

(3)  Grazed  grass:  Found  in  the  areas  grazed  by  horses,  resulting  in  a  much  shorter  sward. 
The  dominant  grass  species  were  similar  to  those  in  the  rough  grassland  but  in  addition  there 
was  also  an  abundance  of  clover  Trifolium  repens. 

(4)  Bare-mossy  ground:  In  these  areas  soil  erosion  had  left  bare  exposed  patches  of 
compacted  shales,  and  in  the  damper  regions,  extensive  blankets  of  mosses  and  lichens. 

The  relative  areas  of  each  of  these  vegetation  communities  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Grazed  grassland  was  the  most  extensive  plant  community,  accounting  for  44%  of  the  total 
area.  Rushes  made  up  27%  of  the  total  area,  bare/moss  covered  ground  accounted  for  20% 
and  rough  grassland  comprised  only  9%.  The  relative  areas  of  rough  and  grazed  grassland 
depended  entirely  on  land  use.  During  the  study,  grazed  grassland  was  confined  to  the  east 
of  the  road  where  the  fields  were  grazed  by  12  to  16  horses.  In  contrast,  the  areas  of  rushes 
and  bare/moss  covered  ground  are  not  determined  primarily  by  the  land  usage,  but  rather  by 
the  hydrology  of  the  site.  Poor  drainage  favours  the  establishment  of  rushes,  whilst  soil 
erosion  creates  bare  ground. 

The  breeding  season 

Flocks  of  Lapwings  began  to  return  to  the  breeding  area  towards  the  end  of  February, 
and  by  early  March  territorial  behaviour  was  well  under  way,  with  much  display  and 
territorial  aggression.  The  precise  number  of  breeding  birds  at  the  site  could  not  be 
determined  but  was  c.50  pairs,  giving  a  breeding  density  of  about  1.6  pairs/ha.  This  estimate 
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Rough  grass 
□  Bare/mossy  soil 
Grazed  grass 


Figure  1.  Sketch  map  of  the  study  site  at  Waun-y-pound  showing  the  extent  of  the  4 
vegetation  categories  and  the  relationship  of  the  nest  sites  to  each.  Nest  sites  are 
shown  as  closed  circles  and  those  joined  represent  first  nests  lost  and 
replacements.  The  site  is  bisected  by  a  road. 


is  based  on  the  number  of  nests  found  (52  clutches  +  1  brood),  of  which  10  could  be  classed 
as  repeat  laying  from  failed  nesting  attempts.  Thus  at  least  43  females  were  known  to  have 
laid  clutches.  It  is  known  that  not  all  the  nests  in  the  area  were  found  and  the  addition  of 
another  7  pairs  to  the  total  is,  if  anything,  a  conservative  estimate  based  on  the  discrepancy 
between  number  of  birds  seen  and  nests  discovered. 

In  mid-March  the  males  were  seen  making  nest  scrapes  in  their  territories,  and  most 
females  began  laying  towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  April.  Laying  dates  are 
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Figure  2.  First  egg  dates  for  Lapwing  breeding  at  Waun  y  pound.  Only  nests  found  during 
laying  or  for  which  exact  hatching  date  was  known  are  included. 
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shown  in  Figure  2.  Only  12  clutches  were  laid  after  April  17th,  6  of  which  were 
replacements.  The  latest  date  for  laying  was  May  4th  for  a  bird  replacing  a  clutch  lost  on 
April  29th.  The  mean  incubation  period  was  found  to  be  27  days  (N=  5),  the  first  chicks 
appearing  at  the  end  of  April  and  the  last  hatching  in  the  first  few  days  of  June.  Lapwing 
chicks  fledge  at  about  five  or  six  weeks  old  (D  &  M  Nethersole-Thompson,  1986). 

In  June,  some  birds  started  to  form  flocks  and  left  the  breeding  area,  these  were 
probably  failed  or  non-breeders.  By  mid  July  most  birds  had  left  the  area.  Some  adults  were 
colour  ringed  as  part  of  a  behavioural  study,  and  a  female  (a  known  failed  breeder)  was 
subsequently  sighted  from  July  14-2 1st  at  Upton  Warren  Wetland  Reserve,  Worcestershire 
(approx.  80  km  NE;  J.  Belsey,  pers.  comm.). 

Nest  site  preferences 

The  distribution  of  Lapwing  nests  in  relation  to  the  habitat  characteristics  of  the  site  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  analysis  of  the  habitat  preferences  of  nesting  birds  revealed  that 
the  proportion  of  Lapwing  nesting  in  each  of  the  habitat  types  differed  significantly  from  the 
expected  (Chi2=  14.78,  df- 3,  P- 0.02).  The  Lapwings  showed  a  distinct  preference  for 
nesting  on  the  bare/mossy  ground  as  opposed  to  the  rushy  areas  and  rough  grassland  (Table 
1): 

Table  1.  The  %  of  the  Lapwing  study  site  at  Waun-y-Pound  covered  by  each 
vegetation  category  and  the  %  of  nests  placed  within  each. 


Vegetation  category 

Rushes 

Rough  grass 

Bare/mossy  ground 

Grazed  grass 

%  of  area 

27 

"  9 

20 

44 

%  of  nests 

13 

2 

54 

31 

During  the  1993  breeding  season,  3  pairs  of  Redshank  bred  at  the  site,  all  of  which 
nested  in  the  grazed  fields  but  showed  a  preference  for  Juncus  patches  in  these  areas.  The 
Redshank,  unlike  the  Lapwings,  concealed  their  nests  in  taller  vegetation.  There  were  also  3 
pairs  of  Snipe  holding  territories  at  the  site,  though  no  nests  were  found.  All  the  Snipe 
territories  were  in  areas  of  dense  Juncus  beds. 

Breeding  biology 

Males  often  made  more  than  one  scrape  in  their  nesting  territory  some  of  which  were 
lined  with  grasses  but  not  laid  in.  Nests  varied  from  having  no  lining  material  at  all  to  being 
quite  substantial  structures  of  rush  stems  and  grasses.  Table  2  summarises  clutch  and  brood 
size  found  at  the  site  in  1993. 

Table  2.  Lapwing  clutch  and  brood  sizes  at  Waun-y-Pound.  Brood  size  is  at  hatching 
in  successful  nests;  4  clutches  for  which  full  size  was  unknown  and  2  chicks 
found  dead  in  the  nest  are  excluded. 


Sample 

ofl 

Clutches/broods 

of  2  of  3 

of  4 

of  5 

Mean 

Clutches 

49 

0 

1 

10 

37 

1 

3.77 

Broods 

29 

1 

3 

10 

15 

0 

3.34 

Of  the  53  known  nesting  attempts,  29  (55%)  hatched  at  least  one  chick  and  52%  of 
eggs  known  to  be  laid  eventually  hatched  (99/192),  though  2  of  these  chicks  were  found 
dead  in  the  nest.  The  cause  of  failure  was  known  for  9  of  the  24  failed  nests.  Of  these,  4 
clutches  were  predated  by  crows;  3  clutches  were  seen  being  taken  by  boys;  one  clutch  wras 
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eaten  by  a  dog  and  another  trampled  by  a  horse.  There  were  no  shell  remains  left  in  the 
other  failed  nests,  suggesting  that  the  eggs  were  either  stolen  or  that  predators,  such  as 
crows,  carried  them  away.  Major  ground  predators  of  the  species,  such  as  foxes  and  stoats 
are  uncommon  in  the  area.  Eight  successful  nests  suffered  partial  loss  of  eggs  (N=  9),  3 
disappearing  during  incubation  and  6  failing  to  hatch  (all  6  were  fertile  and  contained  dead 
embryos  at  varying  stages  of  development). 

Only  42%  (10/24)  of  females  losing  clutches  were  known  to  have  replaced  them. 
Clutches  were  regarded  as  being  replacements  if  they  were  commenced  at  least  5  days  after 
a  nest  failure  and  placed  within  50m  of  the  original  nest  (based  on  D.  &  M.  Nethersole- 
Thompson,  1986).  The  date  of  failure  was  known  to  within  one  week  for  most  nests,  and 
there  was  a  significant  tendency  for  nests  which  failed  later  in  the  season  not  to  be  replaced. 
Thus  the  median  date  of  failure  for  10  clutches  which  were  replaced  was  April  17th,  but  for 
14  clutches  which  failed  and  were  not  replaced  the  median  date  was  April  28th.  (Mann- 
Whitney  test,  z  =  -2.49,  P  =  0.006). 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  clutch  size  or  brood  size  between  those  initiated 
before  April  17th  (early)  and  those  initiated  after  April  17th  (late). 

Mean  clutch  size  in  39  early  nests  was  3.78  compared  to  3.75  in  14  late  nests  (t  =  0.16, 
ns)  and  brood  size  in  the  early  sample  was  3.40  compared  to  3.20  (t  =  0.74,  ns).  However,  it 
was  found  that  79%  (11/14)  of  late  nests  hatched  successfully  as  opposed  to  only  49% 
(19/39)  of  early  nests.  This  very  marked  difference  is  not  actually  statistically  significant, 
probably  because  of  limited  sample  sizes  (Chi2  corrected  for  continuity  =  2.62,  df  -  1,  P  = 
0.1). 

The  young  stayed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest  on  the  day  of  hatching,  but 
dispersed  soon  after.  Ringed  chicks  were  found  on  several  occasions  more  than  100m  away 
from  their  nest,  thus  territorial  boundaries  appear  to  be  ignored  at  this  stage  of  the  nesting 
cycle.  I  have  no  data  on  the  post  hatching  survival  rates  of  the  chicks  in  the  study  area. 

DISCUSSION 

The  current  status  of  the  Lapwing  as  a  breeding  bird  in  Britain  is  one  of  a  species  in 
decline  (Marchant  et  al,  1990).  In  the  past  decade,  there  has  also  been  a  steep  decline  in 
Wales  (Shrubb  and  Lack,  1991).  In  view  of  this  downward  trend  in  the  Principality,  the  site 
at  Waun-y-Pound  is  extremely  unusual,  and  probably  unique  in  S.E.  Wales,  in  that  it  holds 
such  a  dense  breeding  population  of  Lapwing.  In  addition  to  the  Lapwing,  there  were  also 
three  pairs  of  Redshank  and  Snipe  breeding  in  the  area.  Both  the  latter  species  are  also 
declining  in  Wales,  with  very  few  pairs  of  Redshank  now  breeding  inland  (Tyler,  1992). 
Such  declines  have  prompted  calls  for  the  safeguarding  of  breeding  areas  holding  at  least 
one  pair  of  Redshank  and  Snipe  through  the  establishment  of  SSSI’s  and  local  nature 
reserves  (Tyler,  1992).  At  a  local  level,  Waun-y-Pound  ranks  as  the  single  most  important 
area  for  breeding  waders  in  Gwent,  and  additionally  can  be  regarded  as  a  site  of  major 
importance  in  a  Welsh  context. 

The  hatching  success  from  nests  was  low,  with  just  over  half  of  the  eggs  laid  hatching 
successfully,  although  the  percentage  of  successful  nests  was  higher  than  has  been  reported 
for  upland  sites  in  general  (44%  of  1094  nests  hatching,  Shrubb,  1990).  Given  that  birds  did 
not  replace  clutches  lost  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  egg  losses  would  appear  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  reproductive  output  of  the  population.  For  those  nests  where  the  cause  of 
failure  was  known,  predation  by  crows  and  the  taking  of  eggs  by  young  boys  were  the  major 
factors.  The  site  is  very  close  to  a  large  residential  area  and  so  constantly  disturbed  by 
humans,  and  it  particularly  attracts  the  attentions  of  the  local  youngsters.  Eggs  were  seen 
being  taken  on  3  occasions,  and  once  being  thrown  and  stuck  with  a  baseball  bat.  It  seems 
likely  that  a  proportion  of  the  ‘empty’  failed  nests  were  also  taken. 
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Lapwings  are  conspicuously  marked  birds  and  rely  mainly  on  the  camouflage  of  their 
eggs  to  prevent  predation,  though  birds  actively  defend  their  nests  and  are  usually  more 
successful  when  nesting  in  groups  (Galbraith,  1988).  Sitting  birds  leave  their  eggs  when 
approached  within  150m  and  are  reluctant  to  return  to  brood  whilst  an  intruder  is  in  the 
vicinity.  This  behaviour  makes  the  birds  particularly  vulnerable  to  disturbance  during 
incubation  (see  also  Yalden  and  Yalden,  1989).  The  large  expanses  of  flat,  grazed  fields  at 
the  site  acted  as  a  magnet  to  local  golfers,  and  virtually  everyday  throughout  the  breeding 
season  there  was  at  least  one  person  to  be  found  practising,  often  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 
One  field  in  particular  suffered  in  this  respect,  and  a  large  area  of  suitable  habitat  was  not 
used  for  nesting.  Casual  disturbance  by  walkers,  particularly  those  with  dogs,  also  had  some 
slight  detrimental  effect  on  the  breeding  success  (one  nest  was  predated  by  a  dog).  Although 
disturbance  was  kept  to  a  minimum,  my  presence  in  carrying  out  this  study  may  also  have 
contributed  in  some  way  to  the  low  hatching  success  observed  (but  see  Galbraith,  1987). 

The  survival  rates  of  chicks  to  fledging  is  not  known  at  this  site,  but  in  a  population  in 
southern  England  chick  mortality  was  found  to  be  substantial,  with  between  77%  and  100% 
mortality  of  chicks  up  to  30  days  (Jackson  &  Jackson,  1980).  It  has  been  calculated  that 
each  pair  of  Lapwing  needs  to  raise  0.8  young  per  annum  to  offset  losses  due  to  adult 
mortality  (Galbraith,  1988).  At  Waun-y-Pound,  52%  (99/192)  of  eggs  laid  hatched,  thus  for 
a  population  of  around  50  pairs,  a  chick  mortality  rate  of  >60%  would  result  in  a  declining 
population.  The  population  at  Waun-y-Pound  has,  if  anything,  been  growing  recently.  This 
could  be  due  to  movement  to  the  site  from  elsewhere  or  to  a  high  breeding  success  at  the 
site.  Natal  philopatry  in  Lapwings  is  quite  marked  (P.  Thompson,  pers.  comm.),  suggesting 
the  latter.  It  would  be  unwise  to  draw  too  many  conclusions  from  a  single  year’s  study,  but 
the  viability  of  the  population  suggests  that  chick  survival  is  over  40%. 

The  nesting  habitat  preferences  of  Lapwings  at  the  site  provide  useful  data  on  the 
vegetative  requirements  for  nesting  at  such  artificially  created  sites.  The  preference  for  open 
ground  for  nesting  is  a  consequence  of  the  species’  reliance  on  egg  camouflage  rather  than  a 
cryptic  plumage  to  reduce  nest  predation.  In  open  ground  the  sitting  bird  has  a  good  view  of 
approaching  danger  and  can  leave  the  eggs  at  a  range  where  the  potential  predator  is  unable 
to  fix  the  actual  nest  site.  However,  soon  after  hatching  the  chicks  are  led  away  to  other 
areas,  thus  the  best  habitat  for  nesting  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  foraging  chicks 
(Redfern,  1982).  The  mosaic  of  vegetation  communities  exhibited  at  Waun-y-Pound  may 
thus  present  the  best  requirements  for  foraging,  nesting  and  cover  for  chicks  against 
predation. 

An  aspect  for  future  study  would  be  to  investigate  chick  survival  rates,  particularly  in 
relation  to  food  supply.  Restored  opencast  sites  are  prone  to  dry  out  rapidly  because  the  pan 
of  compacted  shales  holds  water  at  the  surface.  Comparatively  short  periods  of  drought  may 
adversely  affect  the  foraging  efficiency  of  chicks.  Additionally,  land  use  patterns  may 
influence  the  food  supply  at  sites,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  invertebrate  communities 
of  sheep  grazed  and  cattle  grazed  opencast  sites  may  provide  useful  data  in  directing  the 
future  post  reclamation  use  of  such  sites. 
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AUTUMNAL  NEST  BUILDING  BY  GOSHAWK  Accipter  gentilis 


E.  P.  TOYNE*  &  H.  OSTROZNIK,  Department  of  Biology*,  Imperial  College  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Medicine,  Prince  Consort  Road,  London  SW7  2BB 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  late  1970s  and  through  the  1980s  Goshawks  (Accipiter  gentilis)  bred  at  low 
density  within  a  325,000  ha  study  area  in  Wales  (Toyne,  1994).  Since  1990  they  have 
expanded  their  range  and  numbers  to  become  fairly  common  within  this  locality  (Toyne, 
1994).  The  study  area  was  c.50%  forested  and  covered  the  altitudinal  range  90-400m. 
Survey  work  normally  commenced  with  the  checking  of  previously  occupied  nesting 
territories  between  January  and  March.  From  March  to  June  potential  new  nesting  territories 
were  surveyed,  as  by  this  time  adequate  field  evidence  of  occupation  can  be  found.  This 
paper  presents  observations  on  the  general  timing  of  nest  building  by  Goshawks  and  one 
rare  record  of  autumnal  nest  building. 

O 


RESULTS 

Goshawks  are  sedentary  within  the  study  area  and  were  seen  displaying  above  their 
nesting  territories  during  December  to  March.  During  this  period  territories  were  visited  by 
immature  birds  and  displays  by  established  hawks  were  seen  as  a  territorial  defence  strategy. 

Most  nests  were  found  in  March  through  to  May.  As  most  nest  building  occurred  prior 
to  this  we  can  only  give  the  general  timing  of  nest  building  with  records  of  the  earliest  nests 
found.  The  majority  of  new  nests  were  built  between  January  and  March.  Preferred  nest 
trees  were  larch  (larix  sp),  although  Douglas  Fir  ( Pseudotsuga  meneziesii),  Norway  and 
Sitka  Spruce  ( Picea  abies  and  P.  sitchensis ),  Scots  Pine  ( Pinus  silvestris)  and  Beech  ( Fagus 
sylvatica)  have  been  used  (Toyne,  1994).  When  an  old  nest  was  re-used,  refurbishment  with 
larch  twigs  or  green  sprigs  of  Douglas  Fir  or  Scots  Pine  (Sitka  Spruce  was  rarely  used) 
occurred  in  early  March.  The  main  period  for  nest  building  was  not  studied.  In  March  1994 
when  a  refurbished  nest  was  blown  out  during  a  storm  a  substantial  new  nest  was  built  in 
less  than  one  week.  In  1990  and  1991  the  first  newly-built  nests  were  located  in  mid- 
February,  in  previously  occupied  nesting  territories.  However,  in  1992,  the  first  nest  was 
found  in  mid-January  at  a  nesting  territory  where  the  pair  were  displaying  the  previous 
December.  The  earliest  record  of  nest  building  was  November  1992,  in  an  old-established 
territory  (used  1981-89).  Observations  indicated  that  this  territory  was  unoccupied  until  an 
adult  male  was  trapped  on  Sept.  22nd  1992  and  then,  on  Oct.  7th.  a  2-year  old  female,  born 
c.26km  away,  was  also  caught.  Throughout  November  a  fresh,  larch  stick  nest  was  slowly 
built  in  a  larch  at  the  old  nest  site.  Subsequently  3  eggs  were  laid  but  failed  during 
incubation  and  moulted  feathers  (N  =  2)  found  at  the  site  were  inconclusive  in  identifying 
the  female  as  the  October  bird,  as  she  was  undergoing  her  third  moult  (see  Opdam  & 
Muskens  1976).  Nor  was  the  male  occupant  identified.  However  these  observations 
suggested  that  a  male  was  attracting  females  to  his  territory  in  October  and  possibly  earlier, 
as  males  build  most  of  the  nest  (S.  Petty  pers.  comm.). 

Autumnal  nest  building  in  Finland  was  thought  to  be  a  functional  response  occurring 
after  higher  than  average  October  temperatures  (Sulkava  and  Sulkava,  1981).  To  see  if  air 
temperature  could  partly  explain  this  record  of  early  nest  building  we  compared  September- 
November  1992  temperatures  with  previous  years  (Table  1). 

There  were  no  significant  yearly  differences  in  the  mean  daily  air  temperatures  for  the 
September-November  period  (Friedman’s  Two-way  anova:  Chi2  =  1.3810,  d.f.  5,  ns.;  1989 
data  omitted).  It  was  doubtful  whether  higher  than  average  November  temperatures  could 
explain  this  early  nest  building  as  the  maximum  daily  air  temperature  (13.1  °c  on  Nov.  6th) 
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was  within  the  range  of  previous  records  (Table  1)  and  there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
November  (1986-1992)  air  temperatures  (Kruskal-Wallis-corrected  for  ties:  Chi;  =  6.000, 
d.f.  6,  ns.). 

Table  1.  Mean  air  temperatures  in  autumn  in  °centigrade  in  the  Welsh  Goshawk 
study  area.  A  =  daily  means,  B  =  means  of  daily  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures,  C  =  daily  maximum  in  November.  No  data  for  October  1989. 


September 

October 

November 

Year 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

C 

1986 

9.6 

5.1-14.1 

9.5 

6.3-12.7 

6.5 

3. 3-9.7 

13.2 

1987 

11.9 

8.0-15.7 

8.0 

4.6-11.4 

5.1 

2.6-7. 5 

12.2 

1988 

11.3 

7.6-15.1 

8.8 

5.9-11.7 

4.7 

1.2-8. 2 

12.4 

1989 

12.3 

8.3-16.4 

5.7 

3. 0-8.4 

15.9 

1990 

10.7 

6.5-15.0 

9.9 

6.9-13.0 

5.1 

2. 1-8.0 

13.7 

1991 

12.7 

8.3-17.2 

8.3 

5.1-11.5 

5.4 

2. 8-8.0 

11.8 

1992 

11.6 

8.2-15.0 

6.3 

3. 3-9.3 

6.5 

3. 8-9.1 

13.1 

DISCUSSION 

This  early  record  of  a  hen  displaying  in  October  and  subsequent  nest-building 
suggested  that  some  goshawks  move  or  are  attracted  into  new/established  nesting  territories 
in  autumn.  Other  raptors  such  as  Common  Buzzard  ( Buteo  buteo)  were  also  seen  displaying 
on  dry.  sunny  days  in  autumn.  Goshawk  nest  building  was  rarely  recorded  in  autumn  in 
Wales  as  it  was  not  checked  for  and,  in  Europe,  it  is  normally  thought  to  start  in  January 
(Brull  1964,  Fischer  1980).  In  a  lowland  area  of  Britain,  where  the  median  first  egg-laying 
date  for  goshawk  occurred  8  days  before  this  study,  nest  refurbishment  was  found  once  in 
both  September  and  October  and  commonly  recorded  in  February  (Anon  1988,  1990).  Anon 
(1988)  does  not  record  the  timing  of  actual  nest  building  apart  from  stating  that  “nest 
building  increased  through  March”.  Whether  changes  in  autumn  weather  influence  nest 
building  remains  unclear  and  clearly  one  cannot  draw  general  conclusions  from  single  cases. 
However,  nest  building  and  displaying  by  single  birds  were  interpreted  as  actions  to  attract 
prospective  mates  and  when  by  paired  birds  were  seen  as  advertisements  of  their  occupancy 
of  a  new  or  established  nesting  territory. 
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BREEDING  MERLINS  Falco  columbarius  IN  WALES  IN  1993 

I.  T.  WILLIAMS,  RSPB,  Bryn  Aderyn,  The  Bank,  Newtown,  Powys  SY16  2AB 


S.  J.  PARR,  CCW,  Plas  Penrhos,  Ffordd  Penrhos,  Bangor,  Gwynedd 

SUMMARY 

A  survey  of  breeding  Merlins  in  Wales  in  1993  by  Wales  Raptor  Study 
Group  fieldworkers  and  RSPB/CCW  surveyors  found  a  total  of  84 
occupied  territories.  Of  the  total  of  126  territories  visited,  a  minimum  of 
73  held  confirmed  (45)  or  probable  (28)  breeding  pairs  whereas  single 
birds  were  believed  to  be  present  at  1 1  sites.  Over  half  of  the  pairs  were 
nesting  on  the  edges  of  conifer  plantations  (52%),  44%  nested  on  the 
ground  among  rank  heather  and  three  nests  (4%)  were  in  isolated 
moorland  trees.  There  were  marked  differences  between  the  choice  of 
nest  sites  in  north  and  south  Wales  and  both  clutch  size  and  number  of 
young  fledged  per  breeding  attempt  were  greater,  but  not  significantly  so, 
in  ground-nesting  pairs. 

INTRODUCTION 

Once  also  widely  distributed  on  coastal  heath,  dunes  and  lowland  bogs  throughout 
Wales  (Lovegrove  et  al.  1994),  the  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  has  been  largely  confined  to 
the  uplands  for  the  past  30  years.  The  first  attempt  to  estimate  breeding  numbers  was 
undertaken  in  1968-75  when  the  annual  population  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  150  pairs 
and  strongly  associated  with  heather  ( Calluna )  moorland  (Williams  1981).  In  south  Wales, 
however,  the  lack  of  good  quality  heather  moorland  meant  that  the  majority  of  nests  located 
were  in  old  corvid  nests  in  isolated  moorland  trees.  Bibby  (1986),  using  the  same  data, 
believed  the  population  during  the  early  1970s  to  be  no  more  than  70  pairs  and  that  by  1984, 
this  had  declined  to  40-45  pairs.  Since  that  time,  Parr  (1991  &  1994)  has  described  the 
change  from  ground  nesting  and  from  nesting  in  isolated  trees  to  breeding  on  the  edges  of 
conifer  plantations  over  most  of  the  central  and  south  Wales  uplands;  similar  changes  have 
been  recorded  elsewhere  in  Britain  (Little  &  Davison  1992,  Orchel  1992). 

In  1993,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (RSPB)  undertook  a  national 
survey  of  breeding  Merlins  throughout  its  range  in  the  UK.  In  Wales,  RSPB  and  the 
Countryside  Council  for  Wales  (CCW)  part-funded  the  survey. 

METHODS 

In  Britain  regions  which  receive  good  annual  coverage  were  surveyed  by  local  amateur 
fieldworkers  whereas  paid  fieldworkers  were  used  to  survey  all  other  areas.  Additionally 
sample  10-km  squares,  based  on  the  distribution  of  Merlin  in  the  two  BTO  Breeding  Atlases 
(Sharrock  1976,  Gibbons  et  al.  1993),  were  intensively  surveyed  by  paid  fieldworkers  in  all 
areas  in  order  to  calculate  a  population  estimate  for  Britain.  In  Wales,  much  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  by  Wales  Raptor  Study  Group  fieldworkers  with  paid  RSPB/CCW  fieldworkers 
undertaking  surveys  of  12  randomly  selected  10-km  squares  and  providing  additional 
coverage  as  required. 

Members  of  the  Raptor  Study  Group  throughout  Wales  were  encouraged  to  continue 
and  expand  their  existing  areas  of  fieldwork,  visiting  all  areas  which  have  held  breeding 
pairs  in  the  past  and  other  seemingly  suitable  sites.  Areas  of  coastal  heath  and  dunes  which 
held  breeding  pairs  up  to  the  1960s  were  also  visited.  The  Berwyn  mountains  were 
intensively  surveyed  by  RSPB  and  CCW  staff  as  part  of  an  annual  monitoring  programme 
and  RSPB  fieldworkers  covered  much  of  the  Meirionnydd  and  Radnor  uplands.  Additional 
information  was  collated  from  other  individuals. 

The  Merlin  is  a  difficult  species  to  census  due  to  its  relative  inconspicuousness  during 
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the  breeding  season  (Brown  1976).  However,  pairs  generally  return  to  the  same  area  to 
breed  each  year  (Rowan  1921-22),  and  126  sites  known  to  have  been  occupied  at  least  once 
since  1980  were  visited  on  one  or  more  occasions  by  fieldworkers  to  look  for  signs  of 
occupancy.  Where  possible,  repeated  visits  were  carried  out  to  confirm  occupancy  and 
record  breeding  success.  Data  were  collated  on  nest  site  selection,  altitude,  clutch  and  brood 
size  and  number  of  young  fledged  and  all  data  were  transferred  onto  recording  forms. 
Definite  breeding  was  defined  as  the  location  of  a  nest  with  eggs,  young  or  recently  fledged 
young  whereas  probable  breeding  was  defined  as  a  pair  engaging  in  breeding  behaviour 
(such  as  food-passing)  during  the  breeding  season. 

RESULTS 

Numbers  and  distribution 

Of  the  total  of  126  territories  visited,  84  occupied  territories  were  located  (67%)  with 
pairs  recorded  at  73  (58%)  of  these  sites  (Table  1).  Breeding  was  confirmed  at  45  territories 
and  pairs  probably  bred  at  the  remaining  28  sites  and  6  single  males  and  5  single  females 
were  also  recorded  holding  territory  with  no  apparent  mate.  Meirionnydd,  Montgomeryshire 
and  Breconshire  between  them  held  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  Welsh  population.  No 
occupied  territories  were  located  in  Carmarthenshire  and  Glamorgan,  although  coverage  for 
both  counties  was  poor.  Except  in  Caernarfonshire,  where  coverage  was  poor,  between  55% 
and  80%  of  known  territories  were  occupied  in  all  counties  supporting  breeding  pairs. 

Table  1.  Distribution  of  Merlin  pairs  in  Wales  1993. 


No.  terr. 

No.  occ. 

No.  of 

%of 

County 

visited 

terr.  (%) 

pairs 

Wales  total 

Anglesey 

1 

0 

0 

— 

Brecon 

15 

12  (80) 

12 

16 

Caernarfon 

10 

4  (40) 

2 

3 

Cardigan 

12 

1(58) 

7 

10 

Carmarthen 

2 

0 

0 

— 

Denbigh 

13 

10(77) 

7 

10 

Flint 

1 

0 

0 

— 

Glamorgan 

2 

0 

0 

— 

Meirionnydd 

36 

28  (78) 

23 

32 

Monmouth 

7 

4(57) 

4 

5 

Montgomery 

16 

12  (75) 

12 

16 

Radnor 

11 

1(64) 

6 

8 

Total 

126 

84(67) 

73 

Occupancy  rates  of  territories  were  identical  in  areas  where  Merlins  were 
predominantly  ground-nesting  and  areas  where  they  mainly  used  trees.  The  proportion  of 
territories  containing  breeding  pairs  was  also  similar  (Table  2).  These  occupancy  rates  are 
higher  than  those  found  by  Parr  (1994)  in  Wales  during  1986-1991  (ground-nesting  areas 
55%,  tree  nesting  areas  60%). 
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Table  2.  The  number  and  proportion  of  Merlin  territories  checked  which  were 
occupied  and  which  held  breeding  pairs  in  Wales  in  1993. 


Grounding-nesting  areas 
Tree  nesting  areas 


Territories 

checked 

54 

72 


Territories  Pairs 

occupied  breeding 

36  (67%)  32  (59%) 

48  (67%)  41  (57%) 


The  height  of  nesting  territories  in  metres  above  sea  level  was  calculated  for  all  pairs 
and  is  presented  in  Figure  1.  The  concentration  between  400-500  metres  reflects  the 
distribution  of  most  heather  and  grass  moorland  in  Wales  and  is,  on  average,  higher  than  in 
Northumberland  where  nests  were  situated  mainly  between  250  and  400  metres  (Newton  et 
al.  1978).  In  Wales,  no  territories  were  located  below  300  metres  whereas  14%  of  all 
territories  recorded  by  Williams  (1981)  were  below  300  metres  and  10%  were  below7  100 
metres.  Two  nests,  one  among  heather  and  one  in  a  conifer  plantation,  were  found  above 
600  metres,  the  highest  recorded  in  Wales. 
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Figure  1:  Altitude,  in  metres,  of  Merlin  breeding  territories  in  Wales,  1993. 


Nesting  densities  varied  greatly  throughout  the  species’  range  but  was  highest  on,  or 
adjacent  to,  some  of  the  heather  moors  of  north  Wales.  The  highest  recorded  density  was 
five  pairs  per  10-km  square  breeding  on  a  north  Wales  moor  (Table  3).  Four  of  these  were 
ground-nesting,  the  other  was  on  the  edge  of  a  conifer  plantation. 

A  total  of  45  10-km  squares  supported  Merlin  breeding  territories  at  a  mean  density  of 
1.87  territories/km2.  Another  2  north  Wales  moors  had  5  territories/ 10-km  square  but  both  of 
these  held  4  breeding  pairs  and  a  single  bird.  At  one  of  these  sites,  all  4  pairs  were  nesting 
on  the  edges  of  a  mature  conifer  forest  adjacent  to  a  managed  grouse  moor  whereas  the 
other  had  4  ground-nesting  pairs. 
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Table  3.  Breeding  densities  of  Merlins  in  Wales  in  1993. 


Territories  per  10-km  square 
1  2  3  4  5 


Number  of  squares  23  11  8  0  3 

Nest  site  selection 

Williams  (1981)  described  the  major  nesting  habitats  of  breeding  Merlins  in  Wales  and 
showed  nest  site  selection  by  individual  counties.  During  this  study,  3  distinct  habitats  were 
used  for  nesting:  old  crow  nests  in  mature  conifer  plantations  (Parr  1991),  old  crow  nests  in 
isolated  moorland  trees,  and  on  the  ground  amongst  heather  moorland.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  Wales  was  divided  into  north  Wales,  comprising  the  counties  of  Gwynedd, 
Clwyd  and  the  old  county  of  Montgomeryshire  (now  north  Powys)  and  south  Wales, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Dyfed,  Gwent  and  the  old  counties  of  Radnorshire  and 
Breconshire  (now  mid  and  south  Powys). 

Nest  sites  were  identified  for  all  73  territories  containing  proven  or  probable  breeding 
pairs.  Forty-three  (59%)  of  all  nest  sites  located  were  in  north  Wales  and  31  (72%)  of  these 
were  situated  in  heather  moorland.  In  south  Wales,  26  of  the  30  nests  (87%)  were  situated  in 
old  corvid  nests  in  mature  conifer  plantations  and  only  one  ground-nesting  pair  was  located. 


Table  4.  Nest  sites  observed  for  73  Merlin  territories  in  north  and  south  Wales  in 
1993. 


Number  of  nests 


Nest  site 

North  Wales 

South  Wales 

Total 

Heather  moorland 

31 

1 

32  (44%) 

Conifer  plantation 

12 

26 

38  (52%) 

Moorland  tree 

0 

3 

3  (4%) 

Total 

43 

30 

In  Wales,  52%  of  all  territorial  pairs  located  nested  in  old  corvid  nests  on  the  edges  of 
upland  conifer  plantations. 

Breeding  success 

Wherever  possible,  nests  were  visited  under  licence  to  record  clutch  and  brood  size  and 
the  number  of  young  fledged.  Table  5  presents  the  breeding  success  of  Merlins  in  Wales  in 
1993,  with  mean  figures  for  hatched  brood  size  and  number  of  fledged  young  given  for 
successful  nests  only.  Since  some  nests  were  visited  only  once,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify 

Table  5.  Breeding  success  of  Merlins  in  Wales  1993. 

Total  No.  of  eggs/young 


Nests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mean 

S.D. 

Clutch  size 

21 

0 

0 

3 

13 

5 

4.1 

±0.62 

Brood  size 

25 

1 

1 

15 

6 

2 

3.28 

±0.84 

Fledged  young 

25 

1 

6 

13 

5 

0 

2.88 

±0.78 
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total  breeding  success  but  productivity  was  compared  for  ground  nesting  and  tree  nesting 
pairs  as  the  factors  influencing  breeding  success  may  differ  between  the  two  habitats  (Table 
6). 

Table  6.  Breeding  success  of  ground  and  tree  nesting  Merlins  in  Wales  in  1993. 
Figures  in  brackets  are  standard  deviations. 


Mean  clutch 
size 

Ground  nests  4.3  (±0.50) 

Tree  nests  3.9  (±0.67) 


Mean  brood 
size 

3.3  (±0.65) 
3.2  (±1.01) 


Mean  fledged  young 
per  pear 
2.0  (±0.95) 

1.45  (±0.54) 


Note:  Fledged  young  per  pair  is  for  all  pairs  for  which  a  result  was  known,  including  failed  pairs. 


Table  6  shows  that  mean  clutch  size  and  the  average  number  of  young  fledged  wras 
higher  for  ground  nests  but  that  there  was  little  difference  in  mean  brood  sizes  in  the  nest. 
The  small  sample  sizes,  however,  meant  that  no  differences  were  statistically  significant. 

At  least  22  nests  (30%)  are  known  to  have  partially  or  completely  failed  due  to 
predation  or  other  factors.  The  reasons  for  failure  differed  markedly  between  ground  and 
tree  nests  although  the  exact  cause  of  failure  was  not  known  for  over  half  the  nests  (Table 
7).  Avian  predators  were  principally  GoshawT  ( Accipiter  gentilis)  or  Tawny  Owd  ( Strix 
aluco )  although  one  adult  was  taken  by  a  Peregrine  ( Fcilco  peregrinus). 


Table  7.  Reasons  for  failure  of  ground  and  tree  nests  of  Merlins  in  Wales  in  1993. 


Ground  nests 
Tree  nests 


Predated 
by  fox 
4 
0 


Predated  by 
avian  predator 

1 

6 


Cause 

unknown 

4 

7 


Total  (%) 
9  (28) 

13  (32) 


Although  different  predators  generally  exploit  ground  and  tree  nests,  the  levels  of 
predation  are  very  similar  for  both. 


DISCUSSION 

The  total  of  84  occupied  territories  must  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  figure  for  Wales 
due  to  the  difficulties  in  censusing  Merlins  during  the  breeding  season.  Parts  of 
Caernarfonshire,  Carmarthenshire  and  Glamorgan  were  not  as  intensively  covered  as  other 
upland  areas  due  to  a  lack  of  manpower  and  time,  and  some  pairs  were  certainly  missed.  In 
addition  2  new  sites  supporting  breeding  pairs  were  located  in  Snow'donia  and  2  elsewhere 
in  Wales  in  1994,  which  were  also  likely  to  have  been  occupied  in  1993. 

The  total  Welsh  population  is  therefore  likely  to  be  between  90-100  occupied  territories 
supporting  80-90  breeding  pairs.  This  is  higher  than  Parr's  (1994)  estimate  of  60-70  pairs 
for  1988-91.  However,  coverage  was  poor  in  the  latter  survey  for  parts  of  Radnorshire  and 
Meirionnydd.  The  1993  survey  has  shown  that  Meirionnydd  in  particular  is  an  important 
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area  for  breeding  Merlins,  holding  over  30%  of  the  Welsh  population. 

The  mean  clutch  and  brood  sizes  recorded  in  1993  are  similar  to  those  recorded  by 
Williams  (1981)  but  are  lower  than  those  recorded  by  Roberts  and  Green  (1983)  on  a 
managed  heather  moorland  in  north  Wales.  There  were  no  statistical  differences  in  mean 
clutch  and  brood  sizes  and  number  of  young  fledged  for  ground  and  tree  nests  although  total 
breeding  success  was  collated  for  few  nests.  Both  Williams  (1981)  and  Newton  (1973) 
found  unhatched  eggs  containing  high  levels  of  organochlorine  residues  in  Wales  but  no 
eggs  were  collected  for  analysis  in  1993. 

Williams  (1981)  recorded  11  territories  in  the  coastal  heaths  and  dunes  of  Anglesey, 
Llyn  and  Glamorgan  and  even  as  late  as  1986,  a  pair  was  still  suspected  to  be  breeding  on 
Anglesey  (RSPB  1986).  In  1993,  no  coastal  or  lowland  pairs  were  located  and  it  is  believed 
that  most  former  haunts  are  now  unsuitable  as  a  result  of  habitat  loss  and  recreational 
disturbance.  Unlike  Bibby  (1986),  Parr  (1994)  believed  that  there  had  not  been  a  marked 
decline  in  upland  breeding  Merlins  between  1979-91  but  that  the  apparent  decrease  was  due 
to  the  progressive  switch  to  nesting  in  conifer  plantations.  The  trend  towards  using  old  crow 
nests  in  conifer  plantations  has  been  most  marked  in  the  southern  half  of  Wales  where,  even 
during  the  1970s,  most  pairs  were  nesting  in  isolated  moorland  trees  (Williams  1981).  In 
1993,  87%  of  all  nests  located  in  south  Wales  were  in  conifer  plantations  whereas  the 
corresponding  figure  for  north  Wales  was  28%  (Table  4). 

A  rapid  decline  on  a  Clwyd  grouse  moor  from  8  pairs  in  the  mid  1970s  to  one  in  1982 
was  attributed  to  human  predation,  fire,  poor  weather  and  pesticides  (Roberts  &  Green 
1983).  There  has  been  no  recovery  or  switch  to  tree-nesting  since  that  time.  In  Snowdonia, 
several  pairs  are  known  to  have  disappeared  from  traditional  sites  which  were  regularly  used 
during  the  1970s  (P.  Burton,  pers.  comm.)  and  some  former  strongholds  such  as 
Llanbrynmair  Moor  in  Montgomeryshire  have  been  lost  to  afforestation  (Hands  1995).  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  there  was  a  decline  in  many  upland  areas  leading  up  to  the  early  1980s 
since  when  the  population  has  increased  once  more.  The  increased  occupancy  rates  for  both 
heather  and  tree  nest  areas  (Table  2)  suggests  an  increase  in  the  population  since  the  late 
1980s  but  the  historical  data  are  not  detailed  enough  to  be  conclusive,  principally  because 
observer  effort  has  fluctuated  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

A  minimum  of  15%  of  all  nests  located  in  1993  failed  due  to  predation.  Ground  nests 
are  generally  predated  by  Foxes  ( Vulpes  vulpes)  whereas  pulli  from  tree  nests  are  regularly 
taken  by  avian  predators,  probably  Tawny  Owl  or  Goshawk  or  both  (Parr  1992,  A.  V.  Cross, 
pers.  comm.).  Adults  and  recently  fledged  young  are  known  to  be  taken  by  both  Goshawks 
and  Peregrines  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  predation  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  Welsh  population. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  half  the  Welsh  population  now  nests  in  mature  conifer 
plantations,  open  moorland  is  important  not  only  for  breeding  but  also  for  hunting.  Bibby 
(1987)  and  Watson  (1979)  showed  that  Merlins  prey  chiefly  on  open  moorland  species  such 
as  Meadow  Pipit  (. Anthus  pratensis)  and  Skylark  ( Alaudci  arvensis)  but  Parr  (1992) 
demonstrated  that  woodland  species  are  important  during  the  pre-laying  period  in  early 
spring  before  the  former  species  return  to  the  hills.  Limited  data  from  radio  tracking  hunting 
Merlins  during  the  breeding  season  in  Wales  have  confirmed  that  open  moorland  is  used 
extensively  for  hunting  by  this  species  (Parr  1992)  and  therefore  blanket  afforestation  of 
hunting  areas  remains  a  major  threat  to  breeding  pairs. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LLYSDINAM  GAME  BOOKS 

F.  M.  SLATER ,  University  of  Wales  Cardiff,  School  of  Pure  and  Applied  Biology, 
Llysdinam  Field  Centre,  Newbridge-on-Wye,  Powys  LD1  6NB 

Turning  the  pages  of  historical  documents  is  one  of  the  few  ways  we  have  of  bringing 
the  past  back  to  life.  In  the  field  of  natural  history  quantified  documentation  of  the  past  is 
relatively  scarce  and  consequently  I  was  pleased  when  Lady  Delia  Venables  Llewelyn  of 
Llysdinam  in  Powys,  allowed  me  to  extract  information  from  the  family’s  three  Game 
Books,  providing,  as  they  do,  insights  into  some  aspects  of  the  birdlife  of  pre-war  mid- 
Wales.  The  problem  with  such  information  is  that  it  is  not  collected  in  a  systematic  way  and 
places  visited  and  effort  varies  from  year  to  year  but  better  the  records  we  have  than  those 
we  do  not.  The  family  still  has  adjacent  estate  lands  separated  by  the  River  Wye  at 
Llysdinam  and  Newbridge-on-Wye,  and  near  Upper  Chapel  on  Mynydd  Epynt  and  at 
Penllegaer  near  Swansea.  All  these  are  now  smaller  than  they  were  when  these  game  books 
were  written,  some  of  the  higher  land  at  Llysdinam  has  been  sold;  parts  of  the  Upper  Chapel 
holdings  are  now  within  the  Mynydd  Epynt  MoD  ranges  and  local  government  offices, 
housing  and  other  developments  cover  at  least  part  of  the  former  Penllegaer  Estate.  In  the 
following  extracts  grouse  are  Red  Grouse  ( Lagopus  lagopus ),  blackgame  are  Black  Grouse 
( Tetrao  tetrix),  partridges  are  Grey  Partridges  ( Perdix  perdix ),  pheasants  are  Phasianus 
colchicus  and  landrails  are  Corncrakes  (Crex  crex). 

Most  of  the  data  are  post  1923  although  there  are  also  a  few  records  for  1911  and  1912. 
The  1911  records  for  Upper  Chapel  in  Breconshire  show  that,  in  addition  to  37  grouse  and  5 
blackgame  (and  50  partridges  from  nearby  Garthbrengy),  four  landrails  were  shot  between 
22nd  August  and  14th  September,  the  first  and  only  records  for  the  species  in  the  Game 
Books.  At  Llysdinam  in  1911  39  partridges  and  a  single  pheasant  were  bagged  which 
suggests  the  start  of  pheasant  rearing  on  the  estate.  In  addition  to  land  at  Llysdinam  and 
Upper  Chapel  the  estate  still  owns  land  at  Penllegaer  near  Swansea  where  just  three 
partridges  and  18  pheasants  were  killed  in  1912. 
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Records  of  shooting  off  the  estate  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  confirm,  the  perhaps  not 
unexpected,  widespread  nature  of  partridges  with  bags  recorded  in  Radnorshire  from 
Llandewi  (December  11th  1935,  5  guns,  11  partridges,  42  pheasants,  4  Snipe  ( Gallinago 
gallinago),  one  Teal  ( Anas  crecca)  and  Pencerrig  (October  4th  1932,  4  guns,  8  partridges, 
31  pheasants,  one  Woodcock  ( Scolopax  rusticolci )  and  in  Breconshire  from  Boatside, 
Wyecliff  near  Hay  (September  2nd  1936,  3  guns,  19  partridges  and  10  rabbits)  and  from 
Garth  the  following  day  (4  guns,  4  partridges  and  one  Snipe).  Penllegaer  continued  to 
produce  partridges,  as  did  Solva  in  Pembrokeshire,  the  latter  also  producing  35  Snipe,  2 
Mallard  (Anas  platyrhynchos),  2  Teal  and  a  Golden  Plover  ( Pluvialis  apricaria )  on  August 
23/24th  1934.  J 

Additional  grouse  records  between  1933  and  1935  come  not  only  from  Upper  Chapel 
but  also  from  Cwmbani  (August  30th  1933,  4  guns,  17  grouse),  Cwmpit  the  following  day 
(4  guns,  5  grouse)  and  other  but  unnamed  moorlands  of  the  Glanusk  Estate  as  well  as 
Maesllwch  Painscastle  where  on  19th  August  1935  6  guns  taking  69  birds  was  a 
“disappointing”  day.  At  Upper  Chapel  in  September  1936  in  addition  to  the  usual  game 
species  2  Golden  Plover  were  also  shot.  In  September  of  the  same  year  one  blackgame  and 
34  grouse  were  shot  at  Llysdinam,  presumably  on  the  estate  hill  land  to  the  northwest 
towards  Drum  ddu. 

The  game  books  are  not  just  lists  of  the  results  of  shoots  but  are  documents  giving 
fragmentary  insights  into  time  gone  by.  A  deer  seen  at  Tymawr,  Llysdinam  on  the  16th 
November  1938,  although  unidentified,  is  still  one  of  less  than  a  handful  seen  subsequently 
—  although  Muntjac  Muntiacus  reevesi  seem  to  have  settled  here  now.  Changing 
agriculture  in  the  Llysdinam  area  is  evidenced  by  the  simple  entry  for  22nd  August  1935  of 
“cutting  corn  pm”,  a  crop  that  has  now  gone  along  with  its  ornithological  interest.  A  picture 
of  the  time  is  evoked  by  the  note  “Sir  J.  DL  shot  28  rabbits  with  30  shots  out  of  a  bath 
chair!” 
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Tucked  away  in  one  of  the  books  and  written  on  Llysdinam  notepaper  is  the  following 
note  by  Lady  Delia’s  brother-in-law  Jack,  who  was,  sadly,  later  to  be  killed  in  the  First 
World  War.  “On  August  22nd  1911  I  set  out  for  my  first  grouse  shooting.  I  was  14  years  of 
age  and  had  not  done  much  shooting  before  except  at  rabbits  and  an  occasional  pheasant  or 
duck.  My  father  and  I  lunched  early  and  started  out  directly  afterwards  and  motored  to 
Builth  where  we  put  all  our  baggage  etc  into  a  waggonette  having  sent  on  the  tent,  dogs  and 
guns  with  Barnard  the  keeper  in  a  dogcart.  It  rained  heavily  that  afternoon  and  the  ground 
was  so  wet  that  we  could  not  put  up  our  tent  which  we  had  brought  but  had  to  sleep  in  the 
Plough  and  Harrow.  It  cleared  up  next  morning  and  we  pitched  the  tent  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  near  Disgwylfa  farm. 

“The  first  day,  we  started  in  good  time  and  shot  Disgwylfa,  Login  and  Llawrdolau  we 
killed  1  hare,  17  grouse,  3  blackgame,  1  landrail,  2  Teal  and  4  snipe.  The  guns  were  my 
grandfather,  my  father  and  myself.  The  second  day  we  killed  2  Hares,  20  grouse,  2 
blackgame,  1  landrail,  1  Teal  and  6  snipe  (with  the  same  guns).” 

What  would  be  today’s  bag,  I  wonder? 

For  partridge,  Woodcock  and  Snipe  at  Llysdinam  and  grouse,  blackgame,  Woodcock 
and  Snipe  at  Upper  Chapel  there  are  quite  good  records  for  the  period  1923  to  1939  and 
these  data  are  plotted  in  Figures  1  and  2. 
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Figure  1:  Upper  Chapel  Game  Records  1924  to  1939.  Black  =  grouse;  grey  =  snipe; 
unshaded  between  black  and  grey  =  blackgame;  unshaded  above  grey  =  partridges. 

At  Llysdinam  partridges  seemed  to  do  best  in  the  period  from  the  late  1920s  to  the 
early  1930s  with  Woodcock  common  throughout  but  Snipe  fluctuating  quite  considerably 
and  seemingly  not  present  at  all  in  bags  from  the  mid  1930s.  Similarly  at  Upper  Chapel, 
otherwise  fairly  stable  Snipe  numbers  also  dip  during  this  same  period  suggesting  a  genuine 
population  fluctuation.  Grouse  numbers  at  Upper  Chapel  also  fluctuate  and  this  again  could 
reflect  population  changes  as  they  seem  unrelated  to  the  guns:grouse  ratio.  During  the 
period  the  core  of  shooters  remained  fairly  constant  so  that  skill  and  effort  per  gun  should 
not  have  varied  to  any  great  extent.  Blackgame  occur  in  small  numbers  intermittently 
throughout  the  period  whereas  partridges,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  in  only  four  of  the  last 
five  years  and  then  only  in  low  numbers. 
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Figure  2:  Llysdinam  Game  Records  1923  to  1939.  Black  =  partridges;  grey  =  Woodcock; 
unshaded  -  Snipe. 


The  game  record  books  also  detail  pheasants  shot  from  reared  stock  which  adds  little  of 
interest  to  the  ornithologist.  Wild  duck,  Teal,  pigeons,  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  also 
enumerated.  Over  the  period  1923  to  1939,  25  and  14  wild  duck,  280  and  3  pigeons  and  4 
and  28  Teal  were  recorded  from  Llysdinam  and  Upper  Chapel  respectively. 

Except  perhaps  for  Woodcock  and  Snipe,  most  of  the  other  major  species  have 
declined^some,  such  as  the  partridge  at  Llysdinam  and  grouse  and  blackgame  at  Upper 
Chapel  have  suffered  virtual  local  extinction  and  the  tantalisingly  few  records  from  1911/12 
of  landrail  are  now  little  more  than  folk  memories. 
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REED-BEDS  IN  WALES 

their  extent,  distribution  and  birds  and  threats  facing  them. 

STEPHANIE  J.  TYLER ,  RSPB,  Bryn  Aderyn,  The  Bank,  Newtown,  Powys  SY16  2AB 

SUMMARY 

A  desk  survey  of  reed-beds  in  Wales  was  carried  out  in  the  winter  of 
1992/93  through  consultation  with  numerous  organisations  and 
individuals.  Some  230  reed-beds  were  identified,  totalling  ca.  580 
hectares.  Of  these,  51  exceeded  2  ha.  with  only  15  exceeding  10  ha.  Sites 
were  concentrated  in  the  Gwent  Levels  and  in  south  west  and  in  north 
west  Wales.  Coastal,  estuarine,  lakeside,  inland  and  artificial  reed-beds 
were  all  well  represented,  although  overall,  coastal  and  inland  sites 
predominated.  Regional  differences  were  apparent  with  Anglesey  sites 
including  a  larger  proportion  of  lakeside  reed-beds  than  elsewhere  in 
Wales. 

Only  86  (37%)  sites  were  ‘protected’  by  SSSI,  NNR  or  LNR 
designation  or  by  nature  reserve  (or  effluent  treatment)  status.  Many  both 
‘protected’  and  unprotected  sites  were  deteriorating  due  to  drying  out  and 
scrub  encroachment.  Some  sites  had  largely  been  infilled  or  were 
threatened  by  tipping  and  development.  On  the  plus  side  was  the  creation 
of  reed-beds  for  treatment  of  sewage  or  other  waste.  These  ranged  from 
Welsh  Water's  small  treatment  reed-beds  to  an  18  ha  ‘rootzone’  reed-bed 
at  steel  works  in  Gwent;  the  National  Rivers  Authority  are  developing  a 
large  reed-bed  to  treat  water  from  old  coal  mines  in  the  Pelenna 
catchment  in  West  Glamorgan. 

The  ornithological  interest  of  Welsh  reed-beds  is  briefly  described  and 
their  importance  for  some  breeding  species  and  passage  migrants  is 
emphasised.  Recommendations  are  made  to  safeguard  and  increase  the 
existing  area  of  reed-beds. 

INTRODUCTION 

Areas  of  Reed  Phragmites  australis  in  England  and  Wales  are  important  habitats  for  a 
range  of  scarce  or  restricted  breeding  birds,  notably  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris.  Marsh 
Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus,  Reed  Warblers  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus,  Sedge  Warblers  A. 
schoenobaenus,  Cedi’ s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  and  Bearded  Tits  Panurus  biarmicus  (Bibby  & 
Lunn  1982;  Everett  1989).  They  are  also  important  for  wintering  birds  such  as  Water  Rails 
Rallus  aquaticus ,  for  roosts  of  hirundines,  wagtails  and  starlings,  and  as  stop-over  or 
fattening  areas  for  passage  migrants  (Bibby  &  Lunn  1982). 

Whilst  large  reed-beds  in  eastern  England  have  received  most  attention  from 
conservation  bodies,  western  reed-beds  are  vital  for  maintenance  of  breeding  range  of  many 
species  and  as  stop-over  points  for  migrants,  notably  Sedge  Warblers  and  the  globally 
endangered  Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola.  Increasingly,  Welsh  reed-beds  are  a 
stronghold  for  Cetti’s  Warblers,  whilst  in  severe  winters  survival  of  species  such  as  Bittern 
and  Bearded  Tit  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  western  Britain  than  that  in  the  east.  Unfortunately, 
Bitterns  and  Marsh  Harriers  have  all  but  disappeared  as  breeding  birds  in  Wales  with  the 
historical  loss  and  fragmentation  of  the  formerly  very  extensive  reed-beds  in  south  Wales 
and  on  Anglesey,  but  their  reappearance  must  be  a  prime  goal  for  conservation  bodies. 

In  1979  and  1980  Bibby  and  Lunn  (1982)  carried  out  a  desk  survey  in  England  and 
Wales  of  reed-beds  larger  than  2  hectares.  They  provided  details  for  109  reed-beds  of  which 
only  14  were  in  Wales,  with  50%  of  these  on  Anglesey.  Undoubtedly,  Wales  wasjpoorly 
covered  for  this  survey  and  the  true  extent  of  reed-bed  existing  at  that  time  was  under¬ 
represented. 

Bibby  and  Lunn  drew  attention  to  the  loss  of  some  reed-beds  and  to  the  problems  of 
maintaining  and  improving  these  habitats  which  are  often  only  a  short-lived  stage  in  the 
hydroserai  development  from  open  water  to  woodland.  In  1992  the  RSPB  became 
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increasingly  concerned  about  the  further  loss  of  many  small  reed-beds,  particularly,  in  south 
Wales,  for  road,  housing  or  industrial  development  and  for  waste  disposal.  The  Society  was 
also  concerned  about  the  degradation  of  other  larger  reed-beds,  notably  on  Anglesey,  from 
drying  out  and  scrub  encroachment.  Consequently,  it  initiated  a  repeat  survey  of  reed-beds 
in  Wales  to  provide  good  base-line  data  of  the  distribution  and  state  of  reed-beds  against 
which  to  measure  further  changes  and  to  highlight,  to  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  the 
importance  of  reed-beds  for  birds. 

A  complete  inventory  of  the  reed-beds  recorded  in  this  survey,  covering  site  name, 
O.S.  grid  reference,  size  in  ha,  conservation  status,  type  and  listing  threats  is  lodged  in  the 
Society’s  archive  in  Newtown  and  at  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  where  it  may 
be  consulted. 


METHODS 

Sites  of  any  size  with  Phragmites ,  were  located  through  correspondence  and 
discussions  with  RSPB  staff,  with  staff  of  the  Countryside  Council  for  Wales,  Wildlife 
Trusts,  Welsh  Water,  and  with  many  local  ornithologists.  For  each  reed-bed,  details  were, 
where  possible,  obtained  on  its  exact  location,  its  size,  its  status  (eg  whether  an  SSSI  or 
local  Trust  reserve),  its  use  by  birds  and  other  wildlife  and  any  current  threats. 

On  Anglesey,  Alistair  Moralee  and  Arfon  Hughes  gathered  additional  data  on  the 
condition  (wetness,  reed  height,  reed-bed  quality,  amount  of  scrub  and  depth  of  litter)  of 
each  reed-bed.  These  results  are  given  in  a  separate  report  (Moralee  &  Hughes  1992). 

All  reed-beds  were  categorised  into  the  five  groups  defined  by  Bibby  and  Lunn  (1982): 

1)  Coastal  —  where  sea  walls  and  other  structures  have  cut  off  tidal  creeks,  weirs 
and  floodplains. 

2)  Estuaries  —  upper  reaches  of  estuaries  and  tidal  sections  of  rivers  where  there  is 
periodic  inundation  of  brackish  water. 

3)  Inland  —  freshwater  sites;  floodplain  mires;  fenland. 

4)  Lakeside  —  fringes  to  open  water. 

5)  Artificial  —  eg,  clay-pits,  reservoirs,  lagoons,  derelict  land,  sewage  treatment 
works. 

Divisions  were  sometimes  arbitrary.  For  example,  some  reed-beds,  such  as  at 
Llangennech  on  the  Loughor  estuary,  may  fall  into  two  categories  where  part  of  the  site  is 
estuarine  and  part  separated  by  an  embankment  (i.e.  coastal);  these  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
dominant  category.  Fringes  of  reeds  around  reservoirs  or  old  lagoons  on  open  cast  sites, 
which  could  be  ascribed  to  lakeside,  were  nonetheless  categorised  as  artificial.  The  network 
of  reed  in  reens  on  low-lying  reclaimed  land  as  on  the  Gwent  coastal  Levels  and  the  Glaslyn 
marshes  have  been  categorised  as  coastal.  Likewise  ‘lakeside’  reed-beds  as  at  Oxwich  in 
West  Glamorgan  and  Witchett  Pool  in  Carmarthenshire  are  also  classed  as  coastal  because 
they  have  been  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  sand  dunes. 

RESULTS 

Number  and  distribution  of  reed-beds 

Data  were  obtained  for  230  areas  with  reed  in  Wales  (see  Site  Inventory),  of  which 
almost  half  were  smaller  than  0.5  ha  (Table  1).  Only  51  exceeded  2  ha,  with  15  of  these 
being  greater  than  10  ha  (Fig.  1).  The  total  reed-bed  resource  in  Wales  covered  less  than  600 
ha.  There  were  concentrations  of  sites  on  the  Gwent  Levels,  across  south  west  Wales  (West 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen  and  Pembrokeshire)  and  in  north  west  Wales  on  Anglesey  and  in 
Caernarfon,  (Fig.  1).  Apart  from  the  well-developed  reed  fringes  and  swamps  at  Llangorse 
Lake  in  Breconshire,  central  Wales  was  devoid  of  significant  areas  of  reed. 
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Figure  1.  The  distribution  of  larger  reed-beds  in  Wales 
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Table  1.  The  number  and  total  area  of  reed-beds  in  each  Welsh  Watsonian  vice¬ 
county  by  size  categories  in  ha.  Protected  sites  are  nature  reserves,  SSSIs  or 
treatment  works. 


Number  of 

Size  of  reed-beds 

Total 

Number 

Vice-county 

reed-beds 

-0.5  ha 

-2ha 

-lOha 

>10ha 

area  ( ha ) 

protected 

Anglesey 

47 

24 

11 

9 

3 

c.120 

17 

Brecknock 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

Caernarfon 

34 

17 

9 

7 

1 

68 

8 

Carmarthen 

26 

9 

9 

5 

3 

c.71 

8 

Ceredigion 

11 

6 

2 

2 

1 

c.50 

8 

Denbigh  &  Flint 

14 

9 

4 

1 

0 

8 

3 

Glamorgan 

39 

22 

11 

4 

2 

c.113 

15 

Meirionnydd 

9 

2 

4 

3 

0 

17 

4 

Monmouth 

14 

9 

1 

2 

2 

c.50 

5 

Pembroke 

25 

9 

11 

3 

2 

66 

12 

Radnor 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

>2 

5 

Totals 

230 

117 

62 

36 

15 

c.576 

86 

Types  of  reed-bed 

Reed-beds  were  well  distributed  across  the  five  basic  categories  (Table  2),  although 
coastal  sites  predominated  in  south  Wales  and  ‘inland’  sites,  perhaps  surprisingly,  on 
Anglesey.  Artificial  reed-beds  ranged  from:  reservoir  fringes  (eg  Eglwys  Nunydd  in  West 
Glamorgan);  clay-pits  (eg  Machynys  Pond,  near  Llanelli)  industrial  and  sewage  reed-bed 
treatment  works,  the  most  notable  being  the  18  ha.  ‘rootzone’  treatment  works  at  Llanwern 
steel  works  in  Gwent;  ash  lagoons  (as  at  Burry  Port  near  Llanelli  and  Uskmouth  near 
Newport,  Gwent),  and  opencast  coal  sites  (as  at  Hirwaun  and  Parkslip  in  Mid  Glamorgan). 

Table  2.  Number  of  reed-beds  of  different  types  in  each  Welsh  Watsonian  vice¬ 
county.  Categories  of  reed-beds  follow  Bibby  &  Lunn  1982.  Lakeside  sites 
in  Anglesey  include  the  Valley  lakes  (Llyn  Penrhyn,  Llyn  Dinam,  Llyn 
Cerrib  Bach)  as  one  site. 


Type  of  reed-beds 


Vice-county 

Coastal 

Estuarine 

Lakeside 

Inland 

Artificial 

Total 

Anglesey 

5 

2 

13 

23 

4 

47 

Brecknock 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Caernarfon 

15 

2 

6 

11 

1 

34 

Carmarthen 

12 

6 

2 

3 

3 

26 

Ceredigion 

1 

3 

0 

7 

0 

11 

Denbigh  &  Flint  9 

0 

2 

1 

2 

14 

Glamorgan 

10 

4 

6 

9 

10 

39 

Meirionnydd 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Monmouth 

3 

3 

2 

0 

6 

14 

Pembroke 

6 

5 

5 

6 

3 

25 

Radnor 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

8 

Totals 

66  (29%) 

28(12%) 

39(17%) 

66(29%) 

31(13%) 

230 

28 


The  most  important  and  extensive  lakeside  reed-beds  were  at  Llangorse  Lake  near 
Brecon,  Kenfig  Pool  in  Mid  Glamorgan,  Witchett  Pool  near  Laugharne,  Dyfed,  and  at 
various  Anglesey  lakes,  notably  Llyn  Maelog,  Llyn  Penrhyn,  Llyn  Dinam,  Llyn  Garreg  and 
Llyn  Bodgylched.  Good  inland  river  valley  sites  occurred  in  the  Ritec  Marsh  in 
Pembrokeshire,  Plas  Bog  and  Cors  Goch  in  Anglesey,  and  on  lowlying  pastures  as  the 
Ffrwd  near  Kidwelly  in  Carmarthenshire.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  ‘inland’  sites  were  at 
Crymlyn  Bog  near  Swansea  and  at  Freshwater  West,  Pembrokeshire. 

Amongst  the  most  important  coastal  reed-beds  were  Rhoscolyn  on  Anglesey  and 
Oxwich  Marsh  in  Gower,  and  the  linear  networks  of  reeds  along  unmanaged  or  less 
regularly  managed  reens  on  the  coastal  levels  of  Gwent.  Estuarine  sites  included  the 
extensive  reed-beds  at  Llangennech  on  the  Upper  Loughor,  at  Slebech  on  the  Cleddau  in 
Pembrokeshire  and  at  Dolgarrog  in  the  Conwy  Valley,  Caernarfon. 

Site  Protection 

Of  the  reed-beds  greater  than  2  ha,  almost  33%  were  unprotected  by  SSSI  designation 
or  by  management  as  a  Wildlife  Trust,  National  Trust  or  other  nature  reserve  (Table  3).  For 
smaller  areas  of  reed,  the  degree  of  safeguard  was  lower,  71%  of  sites  having  no  reserve  or 
SSSI  status.  However,  such  status  did  not  necessarily  confer  protection  because  many 
observers  commented  that  reed-beds,  even  though  SSSIs  or  nature  reserves,  were  still 
suffering  from  scrub  encroachment  and  from  drying  out,  ie  lack  of  management  to  halt  or 

Table  3.  The  conservation  status  of  Welsh  reed-beds  by  size  categories.  Other 
nature  reserves  are  those  of  Wildlife  Trusts,  National  Trust  or  RSPB. 


Size  ( ha ) 

National/Local 

nature  resen’es 

Other  nature 

resen’es 

SSSI 

Industry/Sewage 
treatment  works 

Unprotected 

<0.5 

2 

7 

21 

1 

81 

<2 

2 

4 

8 

0 

48 

>2 

3 

3 

17 

0 

13 

>10 

2 

0 

10 

1 

2 

Total 

9 

14 

56 

8 

144 

slow  down  succession  to  woodland  or  the  result  of  past  drainage  activities.  For  96  sites 
where  observers  made  comments  on  threats,  drying  out/scrub  encroachment  and  tipping  of 
waste  were  the  two  most  frequent  threats  (Table  4).  Tipping  of  road  waste,  builder’s  rubble 
or  domestic  waste  was  common.  In  many  cases  tipping  was  simply  to  get  rid  of  unwanted 
materials.  In  others  it  was  deliberate  to  allow  development.  In  particular,  sites  had  been  lost 
or  partly  lost  to  tipping  and  development  near  Llanelli  along  the  north  side  of  the  Burry 
Inlet,  around  Shotton  in  Flintshire  and  even  in  the  Pembrokeshire  Coast  National  Park  at 
Freshwater  East. 

Birds  at  Welsh  reed-beds;  breeding  birds 

Data  on  numbers  of  birds  were  available  from  a  few  sites,  but  for  the  majority  of  sites 
either  no  bird  data  were  given  on  the  forms  or  data  referred  to  the  species  that  were  present 
rather  than  numbers  of  each  species. 

Marsh  Harriers  occurred  at  several  sites  but  there  was  only  one  recent  breeding  record. 
No  Bitterns  were  recorded  as  breeding  in  recent  years,  the  last  record  being  on  Anglesey  in 
1984.  In  the  19th  century  Bitterns  bred  regularly  on  Anglesey,  and  in  South  Wales  at 
Crymlyn  Bog  and  Oxwich.  The  size  of  reed-bed  is  known  to  be  important  for  breeding 
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Table  4.  Threats  to  Welsh  reed-beds  by  Watsonian  vice-county.  The  category  ‘other’ 
includes  such  factors  as  invasion  by  Japanese  Knotweed,  excavation  of 
ponds  or  barrages.  Some  sites  may  be  threatened  by  2  or  more  factors. 


Drying  out  Development  No. 

and/or  scrub  (roads,  Recreation/  sites 

Vice-count y  Grazing  Drainage  encroachment  Tipping  industry)  disturbance  Other  affected 


Anglesey 

Brecknock 

Caernarfon 

Carmarthen 

Ceredigion 

Denbigh 

&  Flint 

Glamorgan 

Meirionnydd 

Monmouth 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

Total 


7  6 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

13  7 


15  3  0 

0  0  0 

3  1  0 

3  7  2 

4  1  0 


5  2  29 

1  0  1 

0  1  3 

1  1  12 

0  0  4 


3  2  2 
115  7 
0  0  0 
3  3  5 
2  1  1 
0  0  0 

44  23  17 


2  0  7 

1  1  22 

0  0  1 

2  1  11 

0  1  6 

0  0  0 

12  7  96 


Bitterns  (Tyler  1994)  but  most  other  reed-bed  species  showed  little  apparent  preference  for 
large  reed-beds. 

Water  Rails  bred  or  were  suspected  as  breeding  at  more  than  13  reed-beds.  They 
occurred  in  all  categories  of  reed-bed  including  estuarine  (brackish)  sites,  and  in  sites 
ranging  from  tiny  wetlands  with  <lha.  of  reed  to  large  reed-beds  as  at  Oxwich  and  Crymlyn 
Bog  where  over  20  pairs  were  recorded. 

Bearded  Tits  bred  regularly  up  to  1974  at  only  one  site  —  Oxwich,  with  only  sporadic 
records  since.  The  population  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  has  by  contrast  increased  over  the  last 
decade.  Cetti's  Warblers  were  recorded  as  breeding,  or  possibly  so,  at  10  sites  across  south 
Wales  to  around  the  Teifi  marshes  on  the  Pembrokeshire/Ceredigion  border.  The  Welsh 
population  is  now  in  the  order  of  60  or  more  pairs,  with  Oxwich  (c.18  pairs  in  1992), 
Witchett  Pool  (up  to  20  or  more  pairs  estimated),  Ffrwd  Fen  and  the  Teifi  Marshes  as 
important  strongholds.  Cetti’s  Warbler  is  the  only  species  which  showed  a  marked 
geographical  preference  in  distribution,  being,  so  far,  absent  as  a  breeding  bird  from  mid 
and  north  Wales.  It  was  also  one  of  the  few  species  which  favoured  the  fringes  of  reed-beds 
or  those  that  were  drying  out  and  had  plenty  of  invading  willow  scrub. 

Reed  and  Sedge  Warblers  and  Reed  Buntings  Emberiza  schoeniclus  were  by  contrast, 
widespread,  all  three  species  occurring  in  many  reed-beds,  even  of  less  than  0.5  ha  (Table  5) 
and  in  narrow  strips  of  reeds  in  ditches,  whether  freshwater  or  brackish.  Grasshopper 
Warbler  Locustella  naevia  was  also  frequently  recorded  as  a  breeding  bird  throughout 
Wales  but  most  frequently  from  Caernarfon  and  Carmarthen.  The  largest  populations  of 
Reed  Warblers  were  recorded  at  Oxwich  and  Crymlyn  Bog  (c.  400-600  pairs  at  each  with 
700-800  pairs  recorded  at  Oxwich  in  the  mid  1970s),  at  Llangorse  Lake  (c.  90-200  pairs),  at 
Dolgarrog  and  the  Ffrwd  (over  30  pairs  at  each  site)  and  at  Kenfig  (25  pairs).  They  were  less 
commonly  recorded  in  small  reed-beds  in  north  west  Wales  than  elsewhere. 

Sedge  Warblers  whilst  apparently  more  numerous  and  more  likely  to  occur  at  the  very 
small  sites  than  Reed  Warblers,  were  usually  less  numerous  in  more  extensive  areas  of  reed- 
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Table  5.  The  occurrence  of  3  common  breeding  species  in  reed-beds  of  different  sizes 
in  Wales,  as  recorded  on  the  survey  forms. 


Number  of  sites  with 


Size  of  reed-bed  (ha) 

Reed  Warbler 

Sedge  Warbler 

Reed  Bunting 

<  0.5 

30 

53 

33 

<  2 

26 

33 

21 

>  2 

20 

29 

23 

>10 

16 

17 

15 

bed.  Thus  an  estimated  50-90  pairs  bred  at  Oxwich,  100-150  at  Crymlyn  and  only  c.  12  at 
Llangorse  (Francis  1992).  There  were  few  counts  of  Reed  Buntings  but  they  like  Sedge 
Warblers,  commonly  occurred  even  at  the  smallest  of  sites. 

Other  notable  species  recorded  breeding  in  Welsh  reed-beds  or  reed-bed  edge  habitats 
included  Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus ,  and  Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus. 

Wintering  and  passage  birds  in  Welsh  reed-beds 

The  value  of  reed-beds  outside  the  breeding  season  is  illustrated  by  the  data  provided 
by  many  observers  on  wintering  and  passage  species.  The  Water  Rail  was  recorded  as  a 
wintering  bird  from  many  more  sites  (c.30)  than  when  breeding  (13).  Wintering  Bitterns 
were  also  noted  from  a  range  of  freshwater  sites  from  north  and  particularly  south  Wales. 
Records  in  the  period  1980-89  from  throughout  the  UK  showed  that  wintering  Bitterns  were 
particularly  frequent  from  southern,  eastern  and  south  west  England  and  south  Wales  (Tyler 
1994).  Records  of  wintering  Cetti’s  Warblers  came  from  several  reed-beds  where  breeding 
is  not  yet  proven  (eg  Kenfig  and  Llangennech).  Bearded  Tits  also  turned  up  at  several  non¬ 
breeding  sites  during  the  winter  months,  eg  Uskmouth,  Gwent. 

Other  notable  species  wintering  in  reed-beds  included  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus 
collybita  as  at  Witchett  Pool  and  on  the  Wentlooge  Levels,  and  a  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
C.  inornatus  at  the  latter  site,  in  December  1992.  Teal  Anas  crecca  also  frequently  occurred 
in  reeds  at  the  edge  of  open  water,  eg  c.150  at  Upper  Mill  Pond.  Pembroke. 

Whilst  fewer  species  were  recorded  at  reed-beds  in  the  autumn  and  winter  compared 
with  the  summer,  actual  numbers  of  some  species  may  at  times  be  very  large.  Thus  in  the 
evening,  birds  such  as  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris  fly  to  reed-beds  to  roost.  There  were 
records  of  roosts  at  26  reed-beds  with  Starlings  occurring  at  9  (Table  6).  Estimates  were 
given  of  4-5,000  Starlings  at  roost  at  Llangorse  Lake  (Francis  1992)  and  10,000  birds  at 
both  Stackpole  and  at  Oxwich,  with  a  record  100,000  on  2  November  1982  at  Llangorse 
(Katz  &  Haycock  1986).  Such  numbers  attract  a  variety  of  raptors. 

Table  6.  The  occurrence  of  roosts  at  reed-beds  of  different  sizes  in  Wales.  Note  that 
some  sites  had  roosts  of  hirundines  and  Starlings  and/or  wagtails. 


Number  of  sites  with  roosts  of 


Size  of  reed-bed  (ha) 

Hirundines 

Starlings 

Wagtails 

<  0.5 

2 

1 

0 

<  2 

5 

1 

2 

>  2 

5 

3 

3 

>10 

8 

4 

2 

Small  numbers  of  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  roosted  at  several  reed-beds  eg  3-4 
birds  at  Freshwater  West,  and  a  notable  Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus  roost  of  up  to  18  birds  is 
located  at  a  small  site  in  an  industrial  park  on  the  Wentlooge  Levels  in  Gwent.  Up  to  3,000 
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Redwing  Turdus  Iliacus  also  roosted  there  but  in  adjacent  woodland. 

In  the  late  summer  and  autumn  20  reed-beds  (usually  but  not  always  larger  ones) 
supported  a  hirundine  roost,  mainly  of  passage  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  with  smaller 
numbers  of  Sand  Martins  Ripcirici  riparia  and  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica.  For  example, 
at  the  Kenfig  roost  ca.  2,000  Swallows  and  50  Sand  Martins  were  recorded,  whilst 
Llangennech  roost  (Ormerod  1989)  comprised  up  to  10,000  Swallows  with  perhaps  fewer 
than  100  Sand  Martins  and  occasional  House  Martins.  Other  notable  Swallow  roost  sites 
included  Goodwick  Moor  near  Fishguard  (5,000  birds),  Freshwater  West,  Slebech  (4,000), 
Kilpaison  Marsh,  Pwllcroccan  and  Llangloffen  Fen  all  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  Llangorse 
Lake  (up  to  1,000  Swallows  and  700  Sand  Martins  (Katz  &  Haycock  1986). 

Relatively  small  wagtail  roosts  were  recorded  in  just  7  reed-beds.  Most  of  these  were 
Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  yarrellii  roosts  but  3  contained  Yellow  Wagtails  M.  flava 
flavissima  e.g.  100  Yellow  Wagtails  at  Kenfig,  c.20  Pied  and  c.10  Yellow  Wagtails  at 
Oxwich,  and  up  to  150  Pied  at  Goodwick  near  Fishguard.  At  Llangorse  Lake  over  120 
Yellow  Wagtails  were  counted  at  roost  in  August  1975  although  numbers  roosting  have 
declined  since  1980  (Katz  &  Haycock  1986).  A  small  roost  of  c.10  Grey  Wagtails  M. 
cinerea  was  recorded  in  reeds  by  the  Afon  Gwili  at  Pontarddulais  on  the  west 
Glamorgan/Carmarthen  border. 

Many  observers  drew  attention  to  the  use  of  reed-beds  by  passage  birds.  Sites  such  as 
Llangorse  and  Llangennech  had  a  marked  passage  of  Sedge  Warblers  (Katz  &  Haycock 
1986,  Evans  1989,  Ormerod  1990  a,  b),  whilst  at  Kenfig  a  small  but  significant  passage  of 
Aquatic  Warblers  has  been  recorded.  (S.  Moon,  in  lift.). 

July  and  August  records  of  Spotted  Crakes  Porzana  porzana  came  from  reed-beds 
scattered  from  the  Neath  valley  and  Llangennech  in  West  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen,  to 
the  Ritec  valley  in  Pembrokeshire  up  to  the  Point  of  Ayr  in  Clwyd. 

DISCUSSION 

This  desk  study  has  shown  that  the  total  reed-bed  resource  in  Wales  is  limited  to  fewer 
than  250  sites  and  totals  less  than  600  hectares.  Over  three  quarters  of  the  sites  are  smaller 
than  2ha.  and  many  cannot  genuinely  be  described  as  reed-beds  as  such.  Whilst  this  survey 
has  detected  more  ‘large’  sites  (over  2ha)  than  found  by  Bibby  &  Lunn  (1982),  this  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  reed-beds  is  believed  to  be  due  largely  to  sites  being  overlooked  in 
1982.  Indeed,  this  survey  has  highlighted  the  complete  or  partial  loss  of  more  than  eight 
sites  in  south  and  north  east  Wales  to  development  or  to  tipping  of  highway  or  other  waste, 
with  the  degradation  of  many  more  due  to  serai  succession.  This  degradation  has  been  well 
demonstrated  on  Anglesey  by  Moralee  and  Hughes  (1992). 

To  offset  this  loss  and  deterioration  of  sites  is  the  recent  creation  of  artificial  reed-beds, 
mostly  for  industrial  and  sewage  effluent  treatment.  Welsh  Water  has  constructed  6  small 
reed-beds  in  Wales.  A  large  ‘rootzone’  treatment  reed-bed  was  created  in  1991  at  Llanwern 
steelworks,  whilst  the  National  Rivers  Authority  (NRA)  is  constructing  one  on  the  Pelenna 
in  West  Glamorgan  to  treat  water  from  old  coal  mines.  British  Coal,  in  restoration  of  open 
cast  sites,  has  also  actively  or  inadvertently  created  reed-beds  as  at  Hirwaun  colliery  and 
Park  Slip  in  Mid  and  West  Glamorgan.  Expansion  of  some  reed-beds  has  occurred  over  the 
last  decade,  most  notably  on  ash  lagoons  at  Uskmouth  Power  station  in  Gwent  but  also  at 
sites  such  as  Kenfig  Pool  and  Witchett  Pool. 

Serai  succession  to  scrub  and  woodland  is  inevitable  in  the  long-term  if  positive 
management  is  not  undertaken.  Drying  out  of  reed-beds  due  for  example  to  drainage  of 
surrounding  land,  speeds  up  the  succession  to  woodland.  Where  possible,  attempts  should 
be  made  by  conservation  bodies  to  restore  these.  Drier  reed-beds  with  developing  scrub 
whilst  favouring  Cetti’s  Warblers  are  not  suitable  for  other  Red  Data  reed-bed  species 
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(Batten  et  al.  1990)  such  as  Bittern,  Marsh  Harrier  and  Bearded  Tit. 

Tyler  (1994)  emphasised  that  there  was  now  a  critical  situation  for  Bitterns  in  Britain 
where  only  16  booming  males  were  recorded  in  1994.  The  RSPB  is  making  management, 
restoration  and  creation  of  Bittern  habitat  a  high  priority.  Management  may  include 
controlling  scrub  invasion  by  raising  water  levels  and  reed  harvesting  and  improving  Bittern 
feeding  opportunities  by  facilitating  access  to  sites  by  frogs  and  fish  such  as  eels.  The 
Society  can  only  do  this  on  sites  that  it  owns  or  can  persuade  other  owners  to  take  action. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  all  Welsh  reed-beds  are  currently  protected  as  an 
SSSI,  NNR  or  nature  reserve.  Many  of  these  protected  sites,  either  for  lack  of  resources  or 
because  a  decision  has  been  taken  to  let  natural  succession  occur  for  botanical  or  other 
reasons,  are  still  drying  out  or  scrubbing  over.  Many  sites  in  private  ownership  are  similarly 
deteriorating  from  an  ornithological  viewpoint.  Positive  management  incentives  may  be 
available  through,  for  example,  Tir  Cymen  payments,  but  the  take-up  of  these  incentives  is 
unlikely  to  be  great.  To  counter  the  attrition  of  reed-beds,  new  ones  must  be  created  or 
existing  lakeside  ones  allowed  to  expand.  The  excellent  reed-bed  at  Witchett  Pool  for 
example,  has  great  potential  for  further  expansion.  The  reed  fringes  at  Kenfig  and  Llangorse 
Lakes  will  also  develop  into  extensive  reed-beds  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Other  lake,  estuarine  or 
river  valley  sites  offer  similar  opportunities. 

The  flooding  and/or  excavation  of  pastures  elsewhere  or  even  of  arable  areas  to  provide 
shallow  wetlands  suitable  for  reed-bed  development  must  be  a  priority  for  conservation 
bodies.  The  NRA  is  to  be  commended  for  its  commitment  to  creating  new  reed-beds  in 
north  Wales.  The  acquisition  of  part  of  Malltraeth  Marsh  in  the  Cefni  Valley  on  Anglesey 
by  the  RSPB  will  allow  expansion  of  the  existing  small  reed-bed.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to 
create  120  ha  of  reed-bed  in  this  valley  to  accommodate  several  pairs  of  Bitterns. 

The  NRA,  CCW  and  RSPB  are  working  closely  together  elsewhere  on  Anglesey  and 
on  the  Dyfi  and  Dee  to  establish  new  reed-beds  and  enhance  existing  ones.  The  Wildfowl 
and  Wetlands  Trust,  Welsh  Water  and  CCW  are  also  planning  a  wetland  with  extensive 
reed-beds  by  the  Burry  Inlet  in  conjunction  with  a  new  sewage  treatment  works.  There  are 
opportunities  elsewhere  in  Wales  for  such  close  liaison  between  bodies  to  create  new 
wetland  habitats,  particularly  as  mitigation  for  developments  such  as  open  cast  coal  mining. 
British  Coal’s  successor  —  Celtic  Energy,  the  Welsh  Development  Agency,  the 
Development  Board  for  Rural  Wales  and  other  agencies  could  play  an  important  role.  A 
new  70-80  acre  reed-bed  may  be  constructed  at  Redwick  on  the  Caldicot  Levels  by  the 
Welsh  Office  and  Cardiff  Bay  Development  Corporation  (CBDC)  as  mitigation  for  the 
proposed  barraging  of  the  Taff/Ely  Estuaries  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Welsh  Office  and 
CBDC  appear  to  be  reneging  on  their  commitment  to  this. 

Although  this  survey  was  not  intended  to  comprehensively  investigate  the  birds  using 
Welsh  reed-beds,  it  highlighted  the  lack  of  good  ornithological  information  from  many  sites, 
even  those  protected  as  SSSIs  or  NNRs.  Many  sites  were  recorded  as  having  breeding 
Acrocephalus  warblers  or  Reed  Buntings  but  with  no  information  available  on  actual  or 
approximate  numbers  of  pairs,  or  use  made  of  the  reeds  by  birds  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
The  few  sites  which  were  comparatively  well-recorded,  at  least  in  some  seasons,  were  due 
mainly  to  the  enthusiasm  of  small  numbers  of  committed  bird  ringers,  e.g.  Kenfig  (Steve 
Moon  and  the  Kenfig  Ringing  Group);  Llangorse  Lake  (Jerry  Lewis  and  the  Llangorse 
Ringing  Group);  Oxwich  (Dr.  Derek  Thomas);  Ffrwd  (Barry  Stewart),  some  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  sites  (Steve  Sutcliffe,  Bob  Haycock  et  al.);  Llangennech  (Dr.  Steve 
Ormerod);  Wentlooge  Industrial  Park  (Dave  Bull),  or  to  a  few  observers  who  carried  out 
censuses,  e.g.  Dolgarrog  (Dave  Elliot);  Valley  lakes  (Alistair  Moralee);  Llangorse  (R. 
Haycock,  M.  Peers,  Dr.  Ian  Francis). 

Regular  ringing  at  reed-beds,  even  at  small  sites,  demonstrates  how  valuable  these  may 
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be  for  passage,  roosting  or  wintering  birds.  Further  systematic  recording  and/or  ringing  at 
these  and  at  other  less  well  known  sites  would  be  particularly  useful  to  demonstrate  the  full 
use  made  by  birds  throughout  the  year  of  reed-beds.  From  the  data  available  however,  it  is 
clear  that  reed-beds  in  Wales  are  particularly  important  in  a  UK  context  for  their  Cetti’s 
Warbler  breeding  population.  Their  large  populations  of  breeding  Reed  Warblers  are  also  of 
some  significance  as  this  species  is  at  the  western  edge  of  its  range  in  the  principality.  The 
potential  of  some  large  existing  Welsh  reed-beds  to  again  support  good  populations  of 
Bearded  Tits  and  Bitterns  is  high,  given  management.  Creation  of  extensive  new  reed-beds 
would  greatly  benefit  these  species. 

Coastal  sites  throughout  Wales  are  vitally  important  for  large  numbers  of  passage 
migrants,  notably  Sedge  Warblers,  with  the  north  and  south  Wales  reed-beds  providing  an 
important  “corridor”  for  birds  moving  from  Ireland,  and  from  northern  Britain.  Llangorse 
Lake  is  well  placed  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  birds  moving  down  through  Wales.  The 
regular  passage  of  Aquatic  Warblers  at  Kenfig  is  also  of  great  note.  Individual  birds  may  use 
any  one  reed-bed  for  only  a  few  days,  then  moving  on  to  roost,  rest,  feed  or  fatten  in  another 
(e.g.  Evans  1989).  This  again  emphasises  the  great  value  of  a  network  of  reed-beds,  even  of 
small  sites,  and  the  need  to  conserve  such  a  network. 
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NOTES 


SWALLOWS  ROOSTING  IN  MAIZE 

On  the  evening  of  2nd  September,  1994,  I  went  with  one  of  my  ringing  trainees, 
Dafydd  Roberts,  to  attempt  to  catch  some  Swallows  for  ringing  at  a  pond  in  a  large  garden 
at  Rhewl,  near  Rhuthun,  Clwyd.  The  pond  is  approximately  20m  by  10m  fringed  on  two 
sides  with  bulrushes.  We  chose  to  try  here  because  there  are  few  ponds  that  are  suitable  in 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  We  erected  two  mist-nets  and  put  out  the  speakers  for  the  tape-lure  to 
attract  passing  Swallows  to  the  pond.  All  was  going  well  at  first,  with  about  300-400  birds 
circling  and  calling  in  the  sky  in  the  area  around  the  pond.  However,  when  it  became  dark 
enough  for  the  birds  to  go  in  to  roost,  the  birds  did  not  come  into  the  bulrushes  but  went  into 
a  large  field  of  maize  on  the  other  side  of  the  Afon  Clywedog  from  the  pond.  Consequently, 
instead  of  a  good  catch  of  birds  we  caught  three! 

On  reflection,  a  field  of  maize,  from  the  air  must  look  similar  to  a  rather  large  and  well 
grown  reed-bed.  Also,  maize  has  many  side  shoots  and  leaves  which  would  provide  good 
roosting  places  for  birds  like  Swallows.  I  discussed  this  with  another  trainee,  Richard 
Groves,  a  few  days  later  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  suspected  that  Swallows  had 
roosted  in  another  field  of  maize  close  to  his  house  in  Rhuthun.  This  leads  me  to  ask  some 
questions. 

•  Is  this  a  new  phenomenon,  as  maize  is  a  new  crop  (a  silage  substitute,  I 
understand)? 

•  Have  Swallows  or  other  species  been  recorded  roosting  in  maize  elsewhere  in 
Wales? 

•  Do  Swallows  use  other  tall  crops  for  roosting  in,  and  does  this  happen  in  areas 
where  reed-beds  are  uncommon  or  absent? 

•  Do  Swallows  use  such  crops  in  preference  to  reed-beds? 

I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  anyone  who  can  answer  any  of  these  questions.  Are 
there  other  questions  I  should  be  asking? 

Ian  M.  Spence 
11,  Tan  y  Bryn, 

PwIIglas,  Ruthun, 

Clwyd,  LL15  2PJ 
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REVIEWS 


BIRDS  OF  PEMBROKESHIRE,  Status  and  Atlas  of  Pembrokeshire  Birds. 

JACK  DONOVAN  &  GRAHAM  REES,  Dyfed  Wildlife  Trust,  Haverfordwest.  £17.95. 

For  the  bird-watcher,  Pembrokeshire  is  perhaps  the  most  glamorous  of  all  the  Welsh 
counties,  with  its  splendid  seabird  colonies,  its  famous  island  reserves  and  observatories,  its 
premier  seawatch  station  at  Strumble  Head,  and  the  less  familiar  but  equally  beguiling  arms 
of  the  great  drowned  estuary  of  Milford  Haven.  The  two  most  prominent  ornithologists  of 
the  country  have  produced  a  new  and  thoroughly  researched  list  of  the  county’s  birds, 
complete  with  tetrad  maps  from  a  survey  taken  in  1984-88,  and  all  the  appropriate  trappings 
of  tables  and  histograms.  This  work  celebrates  the  centenary  of  Murray  Mathew’s  pioneer 
avifauna,  and  comes  45  years  after  Ronald  Lockley’s  update,  so  it  was  long  overdue. 
Happily  Ronald  Lockley  was  able  to  send  the  book  his  blessing,  from  his  distant  eyrie  in 
New  Zealand.  All  local  birders,  and  many  who  make  the  pilgrimage  from  elsewhere,  will 
wish  to  have  this  work  on  their  shelves 

The  species  list  is  preceded  by  24  pages  of  introductory  matter.  Firstly,  a  description  of 
the  climate,  physical  features  and  land  use,  then  a  look  at  sites  and  habitats.  The  third 
chapter,  on  conservation,  occupies  less  than  a  page,  and  should  perhaps  have  been  merged 
in  other  chapters,  where  conservation  matters  often  arise.  Finally  there  is  a  brief  historical 
perspective,  overlapping  somewhat  with  the  site  accounts.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  little 
more  about  bird  research  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  some  reference  to  the  results  of  bird 
ringing,  but  the  authors  have  set  their  own  modest  limits.  The  species  list  itself  is  admirably 
precise  and  succinct.  It  covers  338  species,  including  a  dozen  or  so  escapes  and 
introductions.  Pembrokeshire’s  regular  breeding  avifauna,  apart  from  the  seabirds,  is  rather 
impoverished.  The  total  list  of  recent  regular  breeders  is  about  10%  fewer  than  in 
neighbouring  Cardiganshire,  and  slightly  fewer  than  in  Carmarthenshire,  which  has  no 
seabirds  to  speak  of.  The  great  strength  of  the  list  lies  of  course  in  the  number  of  scarce 
vagrants,  intercepted  by  the  jutting  peninsula  and  the  outlying  islands.  It  is  indeed  an 
impressive  assemblage. 

The  authors  have  not,  unfortunately,  been  entirely  well  served  by  the  book’s  designers, 
who  seem  to  have  tried  to  produce  a  coffee-table  book  without  the  photographs.  The 
typesetting  is  excellent,  and  the  cover  paintings  by  Alastair  Proud  are  superlative.  The  book 
has  two  serious  faults,  however.  It  is  too  large,  with  A4  pages  and  a  cover  12  inches  tall,  to 
fit  on  normal  shelving  with  most  other  works  of  reference;  and  it  has  too  many  blank  white 
spaces.  A  curious  decision  to  start  each  bird  family  on  a  new  page  has  left  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  25  pages  completely  untenanted.  This  space  could  have  been  used  for  pictures  of 
places  and  people,  or  the  whole  work  might  have  been  produced  on  a  less  pretentious  scale, 
at  half  the  price.  However,  it  is  still  good  value,  and  essential  to  all  who  visit  this  delectable 
county. 

Peter  Davis 
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WELSH  BIRDS 


‘Welsh  Birds’  is  the  journal  of  the  Welsh  Ornithological  Society  and  is  published 
twice  annually,  in  June  and  December.  The  December  issue  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
Welsh  Bird  Report  and  the  annual  Report  on  Bird  Ringing  in  Wales. 

Papers  for  Welsh  Birds  are  welcomed  by  the  Editor  on  any  aspect  of  Welsh 
Ornithology.  The  Society  is  anxious  that  the  journal  should  accurately  reflect  present 
ornithological  activity  in  Wales.  Thus  we  hope  that  all  workers,  professional  or  amateur, 
with  results  of  bird  studies  in  Wales,  will  always  consider  publishing  information  about 
these  here.  All  papers  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Editor  and  an  independent  referee.  Authors 
should  follow  the  format  of  papers  published  in  the  journal  and  guidelines  for  authors  have 
been  drawn  up  and  are  available  from  the  Editor  (address  inside  front  cover).  Papers  are 
accepted  and  published  in  either  Welsh  or  English.  Papers  in  Welsh  should  be  supplied  with 
captions  to  tables  and  figures  in  both  Welsh  and  English  and  with  an  English  summary.  This 
follows  standard  international  practice  for  bi-lingual  journals. 

Short  notes  on  interesting  or  unusual  features  of  behaviour  recorded  in  Wales  are  also 
welcome.  An  accumulation  of  such  items  is  of  considerable  value.  Notes  should  be  short  and 
succinct,  ideally  of  not  more  than  half  a  page  in  length.  Notes  may  also  be  submitted  in 
either  Welsh  or  English. 


